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The GIST of IT— 


AST week the ‘anxious seat of the In- } 
dustrial Relations Commission was | 
shared by the three richest men in America } 


THE FEDERAL COMPENSATION BILL . . . 527 € } 
THE CAUSES OF BABY DEATHS IN JOHNSTOWN . 527 | —Andrew_Carnegie, John D. Rockefeller. 
WIDOWS’ PENSION BILLS INNEW YORK, . . 528-|-9t., and J. P. Morgan—and perhaps the } 
STATE OR FEDERAL CONTROL OF QUARANTINE . 529 | most desolate of women—Mary Petrucci, | 
PROPOSED PRISON LEGISLATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 529 | whose three children were smothered in | 
BILL FOR COUNTY WELFARE BOARDS IN MISSOURI . 530 | the burning of the tent colony at Ludlow, | 
LABOR MUSTERED IN AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS . 530 | Col. The commission has staged no more 
dramatic contrast than that of Anthony © 

INDUSTRY Wiater, a striking Pole from the fertilizer | 
LUDLOW, CHROME, HOMESTEAD AND WALL STREET IN THE Ear re if plants in Jersey, who brought grocers! bills | 

obn A. Fite to prove he cannot support his family on | 

SOCIAL AGENCIES his wages; and A. Barton Hepburn, a direc- | 
CHICAGO’S VARIED MEASURES AGAINST VICE AND CRIME Graham Taylor 535 | tor of the fertilizer company and a trustee | 
PRISON REFORMS AND ILLITERACY IN NORTH CAROLINA '. 6.97 887 | of the Rockefeller Founda tora ina 

CIVICS $500,000 invested in it, who testified that 
INAUGURATING A FULL-TIME CIVIC SECRETARY FOR A WISCONSIN CITY . 838 | the company is paying dividends. Page 531. | 
VICTORY AGAINST BILLBOARDS IN ILLINOIS . Everett L. Millard 539 ? f ; : | 
LEAGUE OF WASHINGTON MUNICIPALITIES. .. {eRe ET IT Naa OUR widows’ pension bills have been | 
EFFICIENCY IN GOVERNMENT FOR SOUTHERN CITIES 340 introduced in the New York Legislature 

and some sort of pension bill is expected 1 

EDITORIALS 541 | to pass. Discussion centers on whether } 
COMMUNICATIONS 543 | Pensions shall be granted by existing au | 
thorities or whether county boards of child | 

JOTIINGS . 546 | welfare shall be created. Page 528. W 

HOME rule was the main subject dis- } 

J cussed at the convention of the League | 

Pri Ce of Washington Municipalities. Page 539. | 
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a committee to secure the co-opera- | 
tion of organized labor in the prevention | 
of tuberculosis. Page 530. 


HE American Association for Labor | 

Legislation urges Congress to pass the 
Kern-McGillicuddy compensation bill for 
federal employes. Page 587%. 


HE decision of the Supreme Court of | 

Illinois that billboards can be prohibited 
on utilitarian grounds is of national im- 
portance. The law which the court sus- 
tains requires consent of a majority of the 
property in residence blocks before a bill- 
board can be put up. Page 539. 


P OVERTY—low wages of fathers—is at 

the bottom of the various causes of a 
high rate of infant mortality as studied 
by the federal Children’s Bureau at Johns- 
town, Pa.. Page 527. 


ALDERMAN MERRIAM’S commission 

on the causes, disposition and preven- 
tion of crimes in Chicago has made a 
searching report. The city is attacking vice 
and crime on the basis of this report and 
of others on dance-hall licenses and the 
abatement of disorderly resorts. Page 535. 


ACTIVE debate is on again over the pro- 

posal to take quarantine work at the 
ports of Baltimore, Boston, and New York 
away from the states and put it in the 
hands of the federal government. Page 
529. 


NEILLSVILLE, WIS., has added to the 

staff of its Board of Education a civic 
secretary who will give his full time to 
promoting business, recreational, and mu- 
nicipal progress. Page 538. 


‘ HE FEDERAL COMPENSATION 
| i; BILL 
4 Tue Kern-McGituicuppy bill 
(H. R. 15222) now before Congress is 
intended to provide more adequate com- 
pensation for accidents to civil employes 
of the United States than is allowed un- 
der the existing compensation act of 
May 30, 1908. 

A bulletin (No. 155) just issued by 
the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Department administering the pres- 
ent law, points out the fact that although 
overnment employes are in the position 
of being unable to sue their employer 
for liability, only one-quarter of them 
are protected by a compensation law. 
Hence arise numerous special bills for 
relief promoted in Congress. 

In addition to its inadequate scope, 
he bulletin criticizes the present law for 
its failure to provide medical aid, for its 
ack of discrimination between partial 
and complete disability and for its 
tuelty in ignoring liability which lasts 
more than a year. The American Asso- 
jiation for Labor Legislation has made 
a study of a number of recent cases 
where the system has pressed with par- 
ticular hardship. 

The Kern-McGillicuddy bill, drafted 
by a committee of experts specially form- 
ed by the American Association of Labor 
Legislation three years ago, was intro- 
duced into the House by Secretary Wil- 
son and on April 23, 1914, was favor- 
ably reported by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, 

The provisions of the bill combine 
some of the most progressive features 
of the most recent laws of this country 
and Europe. It covers all civilian em- 
ployes of the United States and the 
Panama Railroad, an enlargement which 
includes numbers of persons engaged in 
what are usually designated as* non- 
hazardous employments, such as clerical 
service. 
\ Since injuries during employment to 
this class of persons are reported as 
very infrequent the number of accidents 
to be compensated would not be increas- 
ed, it is believed, in proportion to the 
number of persons affected by the pro- 

sed legislation. Indeed, according to 
the estimate of the Federal Bureau of 
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Labor Statistics, the operation of the 
new law, while rendering justice to all, 
cannot, in its first years of working, 
exceed the cost of the present system 
and may fall below. 

Compensation on the basis of 662/3 
per cent of full wages is paid from the 
fourth day of disablement, whereas un- 
der the existing law a wait of 15 days 
is followed by payment of full wages 
from the first day,—a costly arrange- 
ment for the nation which offers no in- 
ducement to .workmen suffering from 
minor injuries to return to work in less 
than ten days. 

The new bill also provides medical 
supervision and machinery for encourag- 
ing the means of prevention of accidents. 
It establishes a commission for the ad- 
ministration of the act. 

Friends of the bill in Congress are of 
the opinion that if Representative Edwin 
Y. Webb, chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, Representative Oscar Under- 
wood, leader of the majority, and Repre- 
sentative James R. Mann, leader of the 
minority can be convinced of a real pub- 
lic interest in the bill, it will go through 
its final stages before the adjournment 
of Congress. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


From a drawing by Boardman 
Robinson in Harper’s Weekly 
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HE CAUSES OF BABY DEATHS 
IN JOHNSTOWN 


THE FIRST REPORT of the federal 
government’s study of infant mortality 
in this country, was issued last week 
by the United States Children’s Bureau. 
The report, which is only the first item 
in a proposed extended inquiry into the 
social, economic, and industrial condi- 
tions of various cities and their rela- 
tion to infant mortality, covers the find- 
ings in Johnstown, Pa. The investiga- 
tion was in charge of Emma Duke, one 
of the bureau’s investigators working 
under the direction of Julia C. Lathrop. 

Employment of mothers in heavy 
work, artificial feeding, poor sanitary 
conditions, and insufficient earnings of 
fathers, are shown to have an important 
influence on infant mortality. While 
the report carefully avoids conclusions, 
certain conditions are pointed out as 
coincident with the high death-rate in 
Johnstown. 

In the investigation, experts under 
the direction of Miss Duke  visit- 
ed every mother in the city whose baby 
was born in 1911. The report covers 
1,551 schedules, and in only two cases 
did the mothers refuse to give the in- 
formation requested. 

Complete information about the family 
surroundings of each baby was secured. 
The subjects for investigation included 
city and street environment; housing; 
nationality; mother’s age, literacy, and 
married history; feeding of the baby; 
occupation of the mother at home or 
outside; and the family earnings. It is 
upon reports so wide in their scope that 
the Children’s Bureau expects to secure 
information that shall lead to a re- 
duction of the high infant mortality 
rates in the United States. 

A study of all the 1,551 schedules led 
to the conclusion that babies died at a 
much more rapid rate in practically all 
cases where mothers were employed a 
large part of the time in heavy work. 
In one group of nineteen mothers whose 
babies all died, fifteen had been keeping 
lodgers, an arduous occupation among 
the foreign women, where the wife, with- 
out extra charge, often washes and irons 
for the lodgers and buys and prepares 
their food. 
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The report showed, further, that about 
three and one-half times as many arti- 
ficially fed babies died during the first 


year as those who were breast-fed. 
The exact rates are 165.8 per thousand 
babies dying who were fed exclusively 
on artificial food up to the age of three 
months, while only 46.6 babies per thou- 
sand died under one year of age when 
breast-fed for at least three months. 
The report emphasizes the statement 
that in the earliest months of the baby’s 
life exclusive breast-feeding appears to 
be the only safe method. 

A high death-rate was found in coin- 
cidence with neglected streets and in- 
sanitary housing. In this respect, the 
eity must bear its share of responsibility 
for infant deaths. The report shows 
that for 135 miles of streets and alleys 
in Johnstown there were only 41 miles 
of sewers and 36 outlets. Approximate- 
ly 64 per cent of the streets are paved, 
but only 11 per cent of the alleys. In 
houses where water had to be carried in 
from outdoors the death-rate was 198 
per thousand; it was 118 per thousand 
where water was piped into the house. 

The infant death-rate varied in differ- 
ent parts of the same city. In the poor- 
est section where insanitary conditions 
were at their worst, the rate was 271 per 
thousand babies, or more than five times 
that in the better residential sections. 

As to wages, the statistics show the 
death-rate of babies as in inverse pro- 
portion to the earnings of the fathers. 
In families where the fathers earned 
less than $10 a week, the infant mortali- 
ty rate was 256 per thousand; in cases 
where fathers earned $25 or more a 
week, the death rate was only 84 per 
thousand. 

Quoting Sir Arthur Newsholme that 
“infant mortality is the most sensitive 
index we possess of social welfare and 
of sanitary administration, especially un- 
der urban conditions,” Miss Lathrop says 
in her letter transmitting the report to 
the secretary of labor: 

“Nationally, the United States has as 
yet no means of measuring the extent 
and significance of its infant mortality. 
If it were practicable, it would be il- 
luminating to visit each one of the 
2,500,000 children who, it is estimated, 
are born in this country yearly, and 
to take note of the varying social and 
economic conditions under which some 


300,000 of them die and the others sur- 
vive. 

“As this is manifestly impossible. the 
nearest approach is to consider certain 
communities typical of the whole, and 
it is believed that in the course of a 
few years’ study such data can be pre- 
sented as will give the United States a 
fairly adequate measure of the condi- 
tions under which American-born in- 
fants survive or perish, and of the pos- 
sibilities of modifying those conditions 
by local action.” 

Other cities now being studied are 
Manchester, N. H., Brockton, Mass., and 
Saginaw, Mich. 


IDOWS’ ‘PENSION BILLS IN 
NEW YORK 


Ir IS GENERALLY predicted that 


a law granting pensions to widows with 


children will be enacted this winter by 
the state of New York, following the 
example of twenty-one other states. 
Four bills have already been introduced 
into the Legislature, one of them being 
that framed last year by the State Com- 
mission on Relief for Widowed Mothers 
and lost in the Senate at the close of the 
session after the House had passed it. 

There is apparently no organized op- 
position. A joint hearing on all the 
bills was to be held after this issue of 
Tue Survey went to press by the Ju- 


diciary Committee of the state Senate— 


and the Committee on Social Welfare 
of the House. 

The main issue among advocates of 
widows’ pensions for New York is as 
to whether the investigation of families 
and the administration of funds shall 
be added to the present duties of existing 
authorities or whether they shall be per- 
formed by specially created machinery. 
Three of the four bills set up special 
machinery for this. purpose in the form 
of county “boards of child welfare.” 

The Slater-Law bill differs on this and 
other points from the others. It grants 
relief through the local poor authorities 
to a mother whose husband is dead or 
totally disabled, or is an inmate of a 
penal institution or insane asylum. Her 
children must be under fourteen and she 
must have lived two years in the place 
where she makes application. The maxi- 
mum allowance is $10 a month for each 
child, the total maximum $50, Allow- 
ances are to be paid out of public 
moneys and are made a charge against 
the funds received under the liquor tax 
law. The poor authorities must report 
their actions under this measure to the 


‘THE VETO UPHELD 


By a mere five votes the national 
House of Representatives declined to 
pass the immigration bill over Presi- 
dent Wilson’s veto. The literacy test 
loses for the third time. Kirby pic- 
tures the bill in the New York World 
as “an undesirable immigrant.” 
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State Board of Charities, and all allow. 
ances may be revoked by that board. © 
The bill drawn by the state commis. 
sion—Assembly No. 22, introduced by 
Assemblyman McCue—like the onewhi 
failed last year, permits the granting o 
pensions to dependent widows with chil 
dren under 16 years of age, who hay 
lived at least one year in the county 
which application is made. The max 
mum amount is $20 a month for a wido' 
with one child, $15 for the second ci 
and $10 for each additional chi 
Funds are to be entirely local and op 
tional, by appropriation of the count 


Board of Supervisors—in New Yor 


city, the Board of Estimate and Appor 
tionment. q 

The granting of pensions and super 
vision of pensioners is to be in the hand 
of a county board of child welfare, o 
seven members appointed by the coun’ 
judge and serving without pay, but 
lowed their necessary expenses. Th 
county superintendent of the poor, o 
officer performing his duties, must b 
a member; three members must repre 
sent, respectively, the public schools, th 
public health authorities, and the chi 
dren’s court; of the three remainin 
members two at least must be womet 
In New York city, the board is to 1 
appointed by the mayor and to hay 
nine members, at least three of thei 
women. 

Another bill, introduced by Senate 
Mills, and having the sanction of th 
commission and of Assemblyman Ms 
Cue, is looked upon as a compromise b 
tween the proposed local boards, and th 
established methods of outdoor reli 
outside of Greater New York. Its chi 
variation is that application may | 
made to the overseer or superintendet 
of the poor, who mugt investigate ar 
report to the board of child welfar 
The board may also employ its own i 
vestigators. 

The‘'Hills bill (Senate) changes th 
maximum allowance to “the san 
amount given per child in an institutior 
(usually $2.50 a week), and adds tl 
Massachusetts provision that “the r 
cipients of this aid shall not be cor 
sidered paupers.” 

The creation of county boards pri 
vided by these three bills is sharply crit 
cized by John A. Kingsbury, commi 
sioner of public charities in New Yor 
city. 

“While I am strongly in favor « 
widows’ pensions,” said Mr. Kingsbur 
“I think the administration of the fun 
for this purpose ought to be left to tl 
Department of Public Charities. I a 
opposed to the setting up of another d 
partment of charity, which the creatic 
of local boards of child welfare amoun 
to. This duplicate machinery will | 
dealing largely with the same famili 
my department is dealing with, and o! 
of the worst features of the plan is th 
it will send another set of investigate 
into the homes of the city. 


i 
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| mmon Welfare 


| “I am in favor of a simple charter 
\mendment permitting the commissioner 
of public charities to add this form of 
telief to the other forms of outdoor re- 
ief he is now allowed to grant. This 
ould add little to the administrative ex- 
ses of the department because our 
Bitors are already in touch with many 
df these homes, and the money spent in 
relief would be largely that diverted 
from institutions now caring for the 
thildren of these widows. 

The plan has been criticized on other 
grounds: that it violates the principle of 
home rule in the mandatory provision 
for the appointment of boards in every 
sounty ; and that it is misnamed, the child 
welfare boards being in fact not bodies 
with rounded programs or duties for se- 
turing child welfare, but widows’ pen- 
sion boards pure and simple. 

To date the methods of administering 
widows pensions have taken three main 
channels: — 

In Massachusetts the pensions. are 
granted by local overseers of the poor, 
who are reimbursed in part by the state 
Board of Charity on those cases which 
it approves. This gives the state board 
practical control and has resulted in a 
general improvement in the administra- 
tion of all public outdoor relief. 

_ In Chicago—and in most other states 
the administration is in the hands of 
the Juvenile Court, usually with addi- 
tional probation officers or visitors to 
have charge of the widows’ cases. 

And in Denver, the Juvenile Court 

grants the funds but the investigation 
and administration are in the hands of 
the county supervisor of relief in the 
Charity and Correction Division. 
_ As the New York State Commission 
on Relief for Widowed Mothers has not 
yet published its,report, which presum- 
ably covers the commission’s trip to 
study the administration of various 
mothers’ pension laws, the official recom- 
mendations for the new county boards 
are not yet available. 

It is regarded by many friends of 
these measures that the bill finally to 
become law will be in the nature of a 
compromise and will be thrashed out in 
legislative committees. The New York 
State Committee on Local Boards of 
Child Welfare has been formed to push 
the views of the commission in this 
process of compromise. It consists of 
Felix Adler, chairman, John L. Elliott, 
Mrs. William Grant Brown, Norman 
Hapgood, Mary K. Simkhovitch, Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, Mrs. Victor C. Bren- 
ner, Patrick Mallon, the Rev. Percy 
Stickney Grant, Frederick C. Howe, 
Howard Bradstreet and Joseph Price. 
As none of the other bills has or- 

ized support, the plan for county 
boards of child welfare has the lead at 
present. Many advocates of widows’ 
pensions hold that they are an entirely 
ent thing from poor relief and 

Id for that reason be separated from 
in administration. 


Weed in New York Tribune 


THE JOB MAKER 


TATE OR FEDERAL CONTROL 
OF QUARANTINE 


THE TRANSFER Of quarantine sta- 
tions from state to federal control is 
being actively debated at the three ports 
still under state quarantine—Boston, 
New York, and Baltimore. A commit- 
tee appointed by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce to consider the question, will 
report to the city council at its next 
meeting. At the other two ports, senti- 
ment in favor of the transfer is in- 
creasing. 

It is urged that prompt action should 
be taken; that precedent has already 
been established in favor of national 
control at all ports of entry except the 
three mentioned; that authorities abroad 
as well as in this country recognize 
the possibility of widespread infection 
after the war, largely through increased 
immigration. 

The Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal points out that present-day 
steamships cover the _ trans-atlantic 
routes so quickly that they may easily 
arrive at American ports while crew or 
passengers are still in the incubation 
stage of serious disease. Even now, it 
says, there are quarantinable diseases 
at many European ports and the possi- 
bility of their spread in the springtime 
is great. 

The proposed transfer is based not 
upon any criticism of individual skill or 
method in the present state quarantine 
stations, but upon the very nature of 
maritime quarantine, which, it is be- 
lieved, is as logically a function of the 
federal government as the immigration, 
revenue cutter or life-saving services, 
or the care of merchant sailors. Fur- 
ther, economy of money and apparatus 
would result from such a uniform plan 
of supervision. Permanent quarantine 
duty makes possible a specialized train- 
ing and a cumulative experience not pos- 
sible when the tenure of office may be 
only the period of a state’s administra- 
tion. 

Both Boston and New York are more 


than ports of entry for these cities. 
They are really the main gateways of 
the United States. And it is argued that 
responsibility for the quarantine func- 
tion at these ports in particular is of 
national importance and should be met 
by national resources. 


IN MASSACHUSETTS 


A Rapipty developing public 
Opinion on the treatment of criminals in 
Massachusetts has led to the introduc- 
tion of an unusually large number of 
bills into the Legislature. 

One of the most pressing needs urged 
by Frank L. Randall, chairman of the 
Board of Prison Commissioners, is the 
sale of the state prison at Charlestown 
and the transfer of the prisoners to the 
Concord reformatory. The state prison, 
the first part of which was built in 1805, 
is an antiquated structure, disadvanta- 
geously located in a congested part of 
Boston. The institution at Concord was 
originally built for a state prison but has 
been later used as a reformatory for 
young men. 

Mr. Randall asks the Legislature for 
two tracts of land of five hundred acres 
each, which might be purchased with the 
sale price of the state prison, upon one 
of which maybe built a reformatory 
and a branch upon the other, largely 
with prison labor. Prisoners at both 
the new institutions and at Concord, to 
which the state prison would be trans- 
ferred, would then have opportunity for 
outdoor work upon the land. 

This request places squarely before 
the Legislature that part of the gov- 
ernor’s address which asks that county 
jails and houses of correction be placed 
under state control. There are now in 
the state twenty-five institutions, twen- 
ty-one of which are maintained by the 
various counties, with cell accommoda- 
tions for one thousand more prisoners 
than are now confined within the insti- 
tutions. If these institutions were under 
state management there would be no 
need at the present time of any new 
prison buildings. 

The question of state control of these 
institutions has been before the Legis- 
lature at other sessions and it has the 
backing of many people, as it offers an 
opportunity to classify prisoners for 
treatment. 

It would make possible segregation of 
defective delinquents in one institution : 
hospitals and outdoor work for inebri- 
ates in another; schools, trade classes 
and trade occupations for the reforma- 
tion of first offenders in a third; farm 
treatment for chronic offenders in yet 
another—in fact, corrective treatment 
as far as is possible for all committed 
by the courts. 

Another essential change which is be- 
ing urged is the reorganization of the 
Board of Prison Commissioners. At 
present the board consists of five mem- 
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bers, the chairman of which is the ex- 
ecutive officer, the only paid member. 
This has been found to be ineffective 
because each member has equal voting 
power but not the same familiarity with 
the work. A reorganization bill pro- 
viding for a single commissioner and an 
unpaid advisory board is urged for pas- 
sage. 

The reorganization plan is essential 
to the success of ‘either of the other 
measures and will have to be strenu- 
ously urged because of the apparent un- 
willingness of the Republican. majority 
to work in co-operation with the Demo- 
cratic governor. 


ILL FOR COUNTY WELFARE 
BOARDSIN MISSOURI 


LARGELY AS a result of the 
success of the Boards of Public Welfare 
in Kansas City and St. Joseph, a bill 
had been proposed by social workers in 
Missouri to create in every county in the 
state a board of public welfare for the 
administration of all county social ser- 
vice activities. 
place what are at present known as 
Boards of County Visitors which are 
purely advisory. 

The public welfare boards proposed 
by the bill would provide for each coun- 
ty, according to a statement issued by 
the social workers, a probation and 
parole system; a local agent for the 
state free employment bureau; widow’s 
pensions; pensions for the blind; modern 
methods in charity work; employment 
for county jail prisoners; after-care of 
the insane and an effective system of 
home-finding for dependent children. 

By concentrating all these activities 
under one board, it is pointed out that 
a local agency would be. created which 
would handle in a close personal way 
many problems formerly only run by 
the state agency at a great distance. 
Furthermore, it would become possible 


These boards would re-. 


to have at least one skilled social work- 
er in every county. 

At present each county does not find 
it practical to have a juvenile probation 
officer, adult probation officer, poor com- 
missioner, free employment bureau 
agent, agent for placing dependent chil- 
dren in foster homes, and a leader of 
community recreation. The unification 
of these lines of social service under one 
board would make it practical even for 
small counties to combine all these func- 
tions in one efficient social worker. And 
in larger counties it would be possible 
to have the force of workers adapted 
exactly to the needs of the county. 

These county social workers would 


provide the local contact whereby the 


State Board of Charities could arrange 
for the after-care of the insane, the 
State Board of Pardons and Paroles 
could look after paroled prisoners much 
more effectively than by correspondence, 
and other state agencies could similarly 
work more effectively than at present. 

The bill provides for a by-partisan 
board and requires that two women shall 
be appointed on it. A dozen or more 
social service organizations in Missouri 
are urging the bill. Many Missouri 
social workers have joined effort with 
a score of organizations seeking to get 
a new constitution for the state, because 
they have been balked in proposed re- 
forms through the limitations of a con- 
stitution drawn with all the checks, bal- 
ances, and detail of the reconstruction 
period following the Civil War. 

At the present time juvenile courts, 
county outdoor relief, mothers’ pensions, 
and other lines of new social effort are 
in danger of being thrown out by the 
Supreme Court on the ground of un- 
constitutionality. Plans for state insur- 
ance, pensions for the blind, and a sim- 
plification of administrative machinery in 
county and city all wait upon constitu- 
tional changes. 
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ABOR MUSTERED IN AGAIN 
TUBERCULOSIS 


Tue Nationat Association fo 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberey 
losis has appointed a committee, of whi¢ 
Dr. Theodore B. Sachs of Chicago 
chairman, to formulate plans for close 
co-operation with labor unions 
other groups of workingmen in 
campaign against tuberculosis. 

The first step will be a monthly healt 
bulletin for the use of labor paper: 
The second will be a study of variot 
local work in which workmen an 
tuberculosis societies have co-operate 
such as that of the tuberculosis reli 
associations in Hartford, New Haver 
Meriden and other Connecticut cities 
the trades union sections of the Buffal 
and Newark Anti-Tuberculosis Associa 
tions; the work of the factory committe 
of the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute 
the tuberculosis pavilion of the Alban 
Federation of Labor; and the so-calle: 
“Overlock Plan’ of Massachusetts, 
of which are familiar to readers of Tw 
SURVEY. | 

The American Federation of Labo 
and the International Typographica 
Union have formally committed them 
selves to tuberculosis work by resolu 
tions passed at their last annual con 
ventions. k 

The other members of Dr. Sachs 
committee are Samuel Gompers, pres 
dent of the American Federation ¢ 
Labor, Washington; George W. Perkin 
secretary of the International Ciga 
makers’ Union, Chicago; John Mitche 
State Compensation. Commission, Ne 
York; Austin B. Garretson, president 
the Brotherhood of Railway Conductor 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Dr. Willie 
Charles White, medical director of 
Tuberculosis League of Pittsburgh, a 
Dr. David R. Lyman, superintendent 
the Gaylord Farm Sanatorium, Walli 
ford, Conn. 
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Ceasare in New York Sun 


Kirby in New York World 
THE SOARING PRICE OF BREAD 


Weed in New York Tribune 


i Joun D. Rockeretier, Sr., An- 
| drew Carnegie, and J. P. Morgan were 
_among the star witnesses the closing week 
of the New York hearings of the United 
| States Commission on Industrial Rela- 
‘tions in its inquiry into absentee capital- 
| ism and the “menace” of foundations. 
It was a week of swiit changes, Inter- 
larded between the three richest men in 
America were a striking laborer from 
_ Chrome, N. J., and two mothers who had 
been through the Ludlow battle. Cor- 
| poration directors had a bad half hour. 
Personal differences in the New York 
| Bureau of Municipal Research were 
given an airing. But the central theme, 
as in the preceding two weeks, was 
Rockefeller. One witness was called to 
testify regarding the Cleveland Founda- 
tion. Andrew Carnegie himself was the 
only witness to be heard regarding his 
own benefactions, and the hearing ended 
without a representative of the Russell 
Sage Foundation being called to the 
stand. 
J. P. Morgan has established no foun- 
\ dations so that it was as a banker and 
capitalist that his testimony was sought. 
He said that, so far as he could see, 
‘stockholders have no responsibility what- 
ig 


ever for labor canditions, nor have di- 
rectors. All authority and therefore all 
‘responsibility is vested in the executive 
officials. These, Mr. Morgan believed, 
were under sufficient compulsion to look 
after labor conditions because “they are 
responsible for results.” He said that, 
'as a director of the United States Steel 
| Corporation, the Northern Pacific, the 
_ International Mercantile Marine and the 
_ Pullman Comipany, he is constantly ad- 
_ vised as to financial matters, but no re- 
_ ports on labor conditions are made to 
the directors. 
__ Chairman Walsh asked whether it is 
“not true that labor conditions are the 
only matters that come within the scope 
of authority of a board of directors that 
are not subject to audit and check. Mr. 
Morgan replied that he would have to 
hink about it. 
_ “What is the proper length of a work- 
_ing day?” was a question on which the 
itness had no opinion. 

“Would twelve hours a day be too long 
e too short a period for a man working 
at a blast furnace?” 

_ “Why, I don’t know,” was the slightly 
‘ rang slightly irritated reply. 
“What is a necessary income for an 
_ unskilled worker?” he was asked. 

~ “T have no opinion,” said Mr. Morgan. 
“Ts $10 a week enough for a long- 
oreman?” was the next question. 

“T don’t know,” replied the witness, 
‘But if that is what he is offered, and 
takes it, I should think it was en- 
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|y UDLOW, CHROME, HOMESTEAD AND WALL STREET 
IN THE MELTING POT—By JOHN A. FITCH 


Probing the 
Causes of Unrest 


XX 


HE twentieth of a series of 

interpretations of the hearings, 
before the Federal Industrial Re- 
lations Commission, by a staff rep- 
resentative of THr SURVEY. 


“Ts it true,” the chairman asked, “that 
the United States Steel Corporation has 
been responsible for the breakdown of 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers, the Seamen’s Union 
on the Great Lakes, and the Structural 
Iron Workers Union?” 

“T didn’t know, sir,” replied Mr. Mor- 
gan, “that they had broken down.” 

The strike at Chrome, N. J., where 
deputy sheriffs shot and killed several 
strikers early in January, became a sub- 
ject for inquiry when Antoni Wiater, a 
Polish striker, was brought in by agents 
of the commission and placed upon the 
witness stand. 

Wiater said that when the copper 
works, where he had been employed at 
25 cents an hour at a job that lasted 
seven days a week, laid him off last fall 
on account of the dull times, he got a job 
at the fertilizer works of the American 
Agricultural and Chemical Company as 
a laborer at $1.60 a day. He described 
the work as offensive in the extreme on 
account of the odor. The men in this 
plant were reduced some time last fall 
from $2 to $1.60 a day. When they 
found they could not live on the reduced 
wages they struck. 

The witness told of the impossibility 
of meeting the household bills for his 
family of seven—five children and the 
parents—on a wage of $1.60 a day. He 
had bills with him from the grocer, the 
butcher, the baker, and the landlord 
which seemed to show that his living 
expenses were in the neighborhood of 
$70 a month. The utmost that he could 


Bs 
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make at the fertilizer works was $41 or 
$42 a month. The grocer, who has 
known him a long time, is carrying him 
on his books, he told the commission, 
but the butcher grants him no credit. 
Consequently they do not have meat, 
but live principally on bread and coffee. 

The witness could not speak or under- 
stand English any too well and one could 
not always be sure he understood the 
questions, even when he answered them. 

Chairman Walsh wanted to know 
whether his wife was a careful house- 
keeper and whether the children wore 
underwear. The witness finally became 
indignant when he was asked how it was 
that he had been able to buy such good 
clothes as he was then wearing. He re- 
plied that it was his Sunday suit which 
he had had for seven years. 

A. Barton Hepburn, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York city, followed 
Wiater on the stand. He stated that he 
is a director in the American Agricul- 
tural and Chemical Company but that he 
has never visited the plant at Chrome. 
He first learned of the strike there 
through the newspapers. He phoned to 
the vice-president of the company for 
information and was told that some of 
the laborers had struck for a raise from 
$1.60 to $2 a day, but there would be 
no trouble because men were plentiful 
and the strikers would undoubtedly see 
the wisdom shortly of returning to their 
jobs. After the shooting of strikers by 
detectives he tried to get further in- 
formation, and talked with the vice- 
president at a college alumni dinner at 
Delmonico’s. Everyone was so excited, 
however, that he could learn very little, 
he said. 

Mr. Hepburn testified that the Ameri- 
can Agricultural and Chemical Company 
is in good financial condition and is pay- 
ing dividends on both the preferred and 
common stock. It would appear, he said 
in answer to a question, that Wiater’s 
wages were insufticient, but he consider- 
ed that a matter for which the executive 
officials are responsible. 

Mr. Hepburn is a trustee of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation which holds $500,000 
in bonds of the American Agricultural 
and Chemical Company. 

The Colorado strike received attention 
again through the appearance of E. P. 
Costigan of Denver, attorney for the 
United Mine Workers of America, who 
made a statement to the commission and 
who asked that two women, wives of 
miners from Ludlow, Col., be permitted 
to tell the story of the Ludlow battle. 
John Lawson, who was in charge of the 
strike, had been asked about the “call 
to arms” issued by the strike leaders 
two days after the battle. Mr. Costigan 
suggested that if the women could be 
called perhaps it would become clear 
why, under the stress of conditions then 
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obtaining, such a call came to be issued. 

The two women, one of whom was 
Mrs. Petrucci who lost her three chil- 
dren in the cave at Ludlow, told again 
to the commission in their own way the 
story of the Ludlow battle as they saw 
it. They told, too, of the conditions of 
the camps prior to the strike; of the ab- 
sence of churches and meeting halls; of 


the discharge of men for buying goods 


away from the company store. 

Their story of the battle was at once 
the simplest and most dramatic of any 
that has previously been told to the com- 
mission. With a directness and sin- 
cerity that defied contradiction, these 
two women told how the tent colony 
came to get on fire and how they saw 
militiamen spreading the fire from tent 
to tent. Mrs. Petrucci told of how her 
own tent was set on fire over her head 
and she ran out with her three children 
only to be fired upon as she dragged 
them to cover in tne tent across the 
way. It was this tent which had the 
large cave underneath in which other 
women and children had previously taken 
refuge. 

Almost immediately after getting into 
this cave the tent above caught fire. 
The women thought they would be safe 
underneath. “We didn’t think about the 
smoke,” said Mrs. Petrucci. In ten min- 
utes, according to her estimate, every- 
one in the cave was unconscious. } 

At five the next morning Mrs. Petrucci 
regained consciousness sufficiently to 
crawl out of the cave. She vaguely re- 
members making her way with great 
difficulty to the Ludlow railroad station. 
“T was like a drunken person,” she said. 
Some one bought her a railroad ticket 
to Trinidad and there she was taken to 
a hospital where she was ill nine days 
with pneumonia. She said that while 
she was at the Ludlow station some one 
went up to the ruins of the tent colony 
to look for her children, but could not 
find them. 

“What did you think had happened to 
the children?” she was asked. 

“I wasn’t thinking anything,” replied 
Mrs. Petrucci. “I could not think.’ 


“Call to Arms”’ 


It was aftet the Ludlow battle and 
after the story of the women and chil- 
dren had been told that the strike lead- 
ers issued the “call to arms.” 

John Mitchell, former president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, stated 
when called to the stand that he dis- 
approved of the “call to arms’ and would 
not have signed it had he n one of 
the leaders there. But he reminded the 
commission that “I am speaking in my 
present state of mind. I am not speak- 
ing two days after the slaying of women 
and children.” 

Mr. Mitchell was questioned about the 
practices of the United Mine Workers 
regarding the keeping of contracts. He 
said that the charge by the Colorado 
operators reminded him of an atheist 
who made a speech in which he present- 
ed a formidable list of ministers who 
had gone wrong. It was very impres- 
sive, but when compared to the total 
number of ministers in the United States 
it was so small a list as to constitute a 


tribute. 
“There is no such example of contract- 
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keeping in the history of the country,” 
said Mr. Mitchell, “as the refusal of the 
bituminous miners in 1902 to come out 
on strike in support of the anthracite 
workers then on strike.” 

E. P. Costigan, the union’s attorney, 
described conditions in Colorado and at- 
tacked the Rockefeller Foundation. He 
insisted that Colorado is not different 
from other states and what happened 
there could happen elsewhere. He main- 
tained, however. that what happened in 
Colorado is due to the acts of those 
“who are now striving for public appro- 
bation.” He said that a great public 
crisis in the Rockefeller household it- 
self was wholly disregarded by the 
Rockefeller Foundation which looked on 
“without emotion while communities 
were destroyed and children killed.” 

Mr. Costigan referred to the Rocke- 
feller foundation activities as an offer- 
ing of largess to workers, while refus- 
ing them the “right of collective action 
in a world of collective capital.’ He de- 
nounced the Rockefellers and their em- 
ployment of Mackenzie King for the in- 
quiry into industrial relations. 

Turning to the question of the foun- 
dations, the Cleveland Foundation re- 
ceived attention for the first time 
through the testimony of E. H. Goff, 
president of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. Mr. Goff testified that as presi- 
dent of the trust’ company he was fre- 
quently called upon to advise with peo- 
ple who wished to make bequests. In 
his experience he had been impressed 
with their inclinations to make bequests 
narrow in scope—such as establishing a 
hospital or beautifying a cemetery. He 
thought he ought to be able to advise 
people so that they could use their 
money more wisely or with broader pur- 
poses. 

So he devised a plan for the creation 
of a fund which would increase by the 
accumulation of bequests, the purpose 
being to “utilize the surplus wealth of 
the community for community purposes.” 
Accordingly, last spring the Cleveland 
Trust Company passed a resolution that 
it would accept gifts as a trustee and 
administer them in the interests of the 
people of Cleveland. It was provided 
that there should be a standing commit- 
tee of five to administer the funds; one 
to be appointed by the mayor of Cleve- 
land, one by the probate judge, one by 
the judge of the United States District 
Court, and two by the Cleveland Trust 
Company. 

Mr. Goff expressed himself as thor- 
oughly opposed to the principle of self- 
perpetuating trustees and thought that 
at some future time there might be grave 
danger of abuses because of that sys- 
tem. Asked to express himself as to 
the possibility of a “menace” in the ex- 
istence of great foundations as at pres- 
ent organized, Mr. Goff replied: “I sup- 
pose you are directing my attention to 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Person- 
ally, I cannot help regarding that as one 
of the greatest benefactions in the his- 
tory of America.” 

Andrew Carnegie appeared as the sole 
witness for the defense regarding his 
own benefactions which aggregate $324,- 
657,399. Mr. Carnegie absolutely re- 
fused to play the part of prisoner at 
the bar. He insisted upon making a 
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speech standing, although witnesses are 
supposed to sit down and be questioned, © 
and with a wave of his arm which in- 
cluded commission and audience within — 
the scope of his infectious good will, he 
told of how good he had always been to 
labor and how his men loved him and_ 
called him “Andy.” f 

He explained that the reason he did 
not come home from Scotland during — 
the Homestead strike was because his 


partners cabled him not to come, know- : 


. 
7 


ing that he would make whatever con-— 
cessions the men demanded no matter 
how unreasonable they might be. 4 

When asked whether gifts to educa-_ 
tional institutions did not have a tend- 
ency to influence the beneficiaries so as 
to restrict their freedom of thought and 


speech, Mr. Carnegie replied with voice — 


and gestures indicating that he was ex- 
tremely shocked, “Oh, I can’t imagine 
such a Situation.” Very little was learn-_ 
ed about the activities of the Carnegie 
Corporation, because nearly every ques-— 
tion asked reminded Mr. Carnegie of a 

story. EI 


Rockefeller Interests 


Before the audience had got its breath — 
from the Carnegie episode, his chair 
was filled by the serious person of John 
D. Rockefeller, Sr. He was a surprise 
witness, whose coming had been unan-— 
nounced. His appearance added more’ 
to the staging of the hearing than to 
the body of evidence for he was excused — 
after a brief period, having added noth- 
ing material to what his son had told © 
the commission the week before. In 
fact, in answering some of the questions 
he reproduced almost the exact language 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. y 

Asked whether he would endorse his 
son’s statement made last spring to a 
committee of Congress that he would 
stand by the non-union men in Colerado 
if it took every cent of the Rockefeller 
investments in the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, Mr. Roekefeller replied, 
“An employer must stand by his loyal 
employes.” / 

Jerome D. Greene, formerly a member 
of Mr.:'Rockefeller’s “personal staff” 
and now secretary of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, testified at considerable 
length. He described the various Rocke- 
feller benefactions and tried to show 
that none of them is likely to become a 
menace. As to the suggestion that the 
foundation might have an effect in sti- 
fling discussion, he asked, “How can any- 
one say in this presence and in the face 
of discussion in the press that there is 
any danger of the stifling of criticism?” 
He defended the appointment of W. L. 
Mackenzie King to investigate industrial 
conditions, and declared that the Rocke- 
fellers could not at the same time be 
condemned for disregarding industrial 
conditions and for setting out to gather 
facts regarding them. 

Mr. Greene testified that, at informal 
meetings of the personal staff of John 
D. Rockefeller, members of which have 
charge of Mr. Rockefeller’s investments 
and at the same time certain supervisory 
power over his benevolences, both sub- 
jects had sometimes been discussed at 
one meeting. 

The chairman asked if that might not 
lead to a conflict of interests. He said, 
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of contributing to industrial peace. 

Mr. Greene replied that he reserved 
the right to differ from Mr. King and 
that he would oppose using the funds of 
the foundation for extending such an 
idea. He believed, he said, that the 
foundation should avoid propaganda on 
controversial subjects, but should limit 
itself to scientific ideas. 

Many questions were asked Mr. 
Greene regarding the possibility of the 
abuse of power, and he replied as John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., had done, that the 
power of the legislature to amend or 
repeal the charter was a sufficient safe- 
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guard. 

“Would not the abuse of it be very 
grave,” asked Mr. Walsh, “before the 
legislature took action?” 

Mr. Greene replied that the people 
would have to decide when action should 
be taken. 

“But,” persisted the chairman, “sup- 
pose the particular grievance was that 
the foundation controlled the legis- 
lature.” 

“Tf such a shocking condition arose,” 
replied the witness, “the life of the foun- 
dation would be very short.” 


“Of course,” went on Mr. Greene, 
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“anyone in a responsible position can do 
a great deal of harm whether president 
of the United States, governor of the 
state, chief of police, or chairman of 
this commission,” 

“T think,” he said, “we could do a lot 
of damage before we were stopped.” 


Good or Dangerous? 


The week before, ex-president Eliot 
of Harvard had testified as a trustee of 
the Rockefeller Foundation and stated 
his belief that no danger was to be anti- 
cipated from the foundation, but great 
good instead. 

Asked whether the activities of the 
General Education Board did not have 
an influence upon colleges that received 
gifts from it, Dr. Eliot replied that it 
did have an influence, it gave the col- 
lege the judgment of an outside and im- 
partial body regarding its own estimates 
as to its needs, and frequently it re- 
ceived ‘““wise advice” as to the adminis- 
tration of its finances. He himself one 
time when president of Harvard Uni- 
versity had received advice from Mr. 
Rockefeller which proved well founded, 
to the effect that his own estimate as to 
the needs of the Harvard Medical School 
was wholly inadequate. 

On the last day of the hearing Robert 
W. Hebberd, secretary of the New York 
State Board of Charities, expressed the 
opinion that the Rockefeller interests are 
exercising a very dangerous influence 
over social agencies of various kinds. 
He stated that he and Jerome D. Greene 
were fellow directors of the American 
Social Hygiene Association. Mr. Greene, 
he said, objected to the use of the union 
label on the stationery of the associa- 
tion, on the ground that it was “undemo- 
cratic.” Later, he said, Mr. Greene 
“permitted” the association to have the 
label on such stationery as was used for 
corresponding with labor union officials. 
He described the association as standing 
“holding out its hat” for Rockefeller 
contributions. 

A feature of the hearing that has 
excited considerable interest has been 
the inquiry into the affairs of the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research. 
William H. Allen resigned last spring 
as director of the bureau and gave out 
a statement to the effect that John D. 
Rockefeller was attempting to control 
it. He said that the trustees of the bu- 
reau had curtailed its activities at Mr. 
Rockefeller’s suggestion in order that 
they might renew a contribution from 
him. 

The week previous to the final hear- 
ing Robert Fulton Cutting, chairman of 
the board of trustees of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, was called as a wit- 
ness. He testified that some time last 
spring he and Victor Morawetz, another 
trustee, had lunch with John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and Starr J. Murphy. He 
said that Mr. Rockefeller at this lunch 
expressed himself as opposed to certain 
activities of the bureau to which, as it 
happened, the trustees had also made ob- 
jections. Mr. Rockefeller said, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cutting, that he would be 
glad to make a contribution of $20,000 
a year for a period of years to the work 
of the bureau if these activities, which 
involved questions of publicity, admin- 
istration of the training school operated 


by the bureau, and the relation of the 
bureau to pedagogical questions, were 
modified. 

Mr. Cutting testified that the trustees 
met after this luncheon and voted not 
to accept any conditional gifts. Later 
on they modified, the work of the bureau 
in the manner indicated by Mr. Rocke- 
feller, and the contribution that he had 
proposed was then made. 

Upon being asked whether the pro- 
posed gift of Mr. Rockefeller influenced 
the trustees in making this change in 
their plans, Mr. Cutting replied that it 
had not influenced them, for they had 
previously been at loggerheads with Mr. 
Allen on these very questions. Their 
minds were already made up, he said, so 
that they did not need to be influenced. 
At the same time Mr. 
statement did have the effect, he testified, 
of “crystalizing in the minds of the trus- 
tees certain ideas which had: previously 
been nebulous.” > 

On the last day of the ‘hearing Fred- 
erick A. Cleveland, now director of the 
bureau, requested a hearing because, he 
declared, the statement made by Mr. 
Allen “which had been injected into the 
proceedings of the commission, reflected 
on the integrity and professional char- 
acter” 
After considerable discussion between 
Chairman Walsh and Mr. Cleveland as 
to whether anything reflecting upon Mr. 
Cleveland’s integrity had actually found 
its way onto the records of the commis- 
sion, Mr. Cleveland gave instances of 
the activities of Mr. Allen regarding 
publicity and the training school to which 
objections had been made. 

William H. Allen, who was in the com- 
mission’s employ and who drafted the 
questions regarding the foundations was 
then called as the last witness of the 
hearing. He stated that he had not been 
present during Mr. Cleveland’s testi- 
mony so that he could not make a re- 
ply to it, and proceeded to read a list 
of twenty-two recommendations regard- 
ing changes which he thought should be 
made in the management and control of 
foundations. 

Then he turned to the question of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research and de- 
clared that when Mr. Cutting returned 
from the luncheon with John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., he had come straight to Mr. 
Allen’s office and said, “They are the 
most amazing people. If it hadn’t been 
for the money I wouldn’t have sat in’ the 
same room with them.” He declared 
also that on another occasion at Mr. 
Cutting’s house they were discussing a 
former contributor to the bureau who 
had. declined to make further contribu- 
tions. He said that Mr. Cutting had 
declared that this contributor would not 
cancel his subscription because the 
“Standard Oil influence” would compel 
him to continue it. 

The hearing closed on Saturday. and 
on Monday, February 8, Mr. Cleveland 
gave a statement to the papers in which 
he denied the accuracy of Mr. Allen’s 
statements, and criticised the commission 
for calling Allen as the last witness, 
thus leaving no opportunity for reply. 

Morris Hillquit, Socialist attorney, 
drew a very interesting parallel between 
the development of trusts and the de- 
velopment of foundations. He called at- 


Rockefeller’s — 


of himself+and his associates, 


‘He declared that W. L. Mackenzie King, 


tention to their international: character 
Instead of following the old maxim} 
“charity begins at home,” the Rocked 
feller Foundation is sending shiploads 
of food to Belgium at a time when 
“within one mile of 26 Broadway tens 
of thousands of people were in as greai 
need of food as the Belgians.” He spoke 
of the men in the New York bread} 


helped to accumulate the Rockefeller 
fortune. 4 

As an example of the stifling effect 
of great philanthropic foundations Mr] 
Hillquit said that the Carnegie Peace 
Fund had instituted an internationa 


militarism. The r 
study in the United States found | 

necessary, he said, to refer to the Home- 
stead strike where a number of strikers 
were shot and killed by Pinkerton de- 
tectives. When the manuscript was 
submitted to the editor of the series, 
tiillquit said the author was asked, 
“How can you expect us to publish with 
Carnegie’s money an indictment of 
Carnegie’s business methods ?” 

Mr. Hillquit saw great significance in 
the fact that the Rockefeller inquiry y 
was announced just at the time when 
the United States government was in 
vestigating the same subject. It indi- 
cated, he said, that Rockefeller intend 
“to hurl his $100,000,000 against t 
modest funds allowed the ae 


who heads the investigation is author 
a bill “to penalize strikes—to take awa 
the worker’s only defense.” He he 
that Mr. King’s letter to Rockefeller 
about the situation in Colorado ori 


; 


meant, “Don’t worry too much over t 
Colorado situation, better times are co 


ing.” 
Constitutionality Questioned 


| 
George W. Kirchwey, formerly de 
of the Columbia Law School, was call 
by the commission to give testimony re- 
garding the power, under their charters; 
of the Rockefeller, Carnegie, and Sa 
Foundations. He stated that the pu 
pose “to promote the welfare of ma 
kind,’ was so broad that no one cou 
say with assurance what it might nc 
include. They could be prevented 
court action from exceeding their po 
ers, he said, but that would necessitat 
a decision from the court as to wheth 
the specific act of which complaint wa: 
made did or did not tend to promote t 
“welfare of mankind.” He stated th 
the legislature may amend or aboli 
the charters, 

Dean Kirchwey stated that he h 
“grave doubts of the constitutionalit 
of the charters granted to the thr 
foundations in question. The New Yor 
constitution requires that the titles 
“local or special” bills shall state the su 
ject matter and purpose of the bill 
The title, “a bill to incorporate the Rus 
sell Sage Foundation” or “a bill to 
corporate the Carnegie Corporation. 
does not seem to meet that requirem 

At the close of the hearing it was 
nounced that further public heari 
would be held in Chicago, Hought 
Mich., Atlanta, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Washington. Y 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 


HICAGO’S VARIED MEASURES AGAINST VICE AND 


CRIME—By GRAHAM TAYLOR 


; CHICAGO’s WAR against vice and 

crime is being waged relentlessly not 
only from many points of attack but 
along constructive lines of concerted ef- 
fort. 

The appointment of the permanent 
Morals Commission, established by city 
ordinance, was reported in THE SurRvEY 
last week. 

All winter three City Council commit- 
tees have been holding public hearings 
on the recommendations of the former 
Vice Commission. 

‘After putting through the ordinance 
establishing the Morals Commission, the 
Committee on Public Health took up the 
consideration of providing hospital fa- 
cilities for the diseased and requiring a 
physician’s certificate as a prerequisite 
to the issuance of marriage licenses. 

The Judiciary Committee has been 
discussing the endorsement of an injunc- 
tion bill for the abatement of the nuis- 
ance of disorderly resorts, based upon 
but further extending the Iowa law, a 
bill providing finger-print identification 
for women offenders and an ordinance 
prohibiting telephone and messenger 
companies from giving service to im- 
moral houses. 

The License Committee had referred 
to it proposed ordinances prohibiting the 
location of a saloon within 250 feet of a 
schoolhouse or church, for restricting 
the conditions under which bar permits 
to sell liquor at public dances should be 
‘granted and fixing the time within which 
liquor can be sold to 1 a. m., instead of 3 
a, m. as at present. 

Mrs. Merriam, wife of Prof. Charles 
E. Merriam, who is one of the aldermen 
‘serving on the License Committee, ef- 
fectively attested the testimony of other 
prominent women by her own personal 
observation of the worse conditions in 
the public dance halls between 1 and 3 
a. m., after the saloons are compelled 
to close. Her charges against police of- 
ficers detailed at the dance halls she 
visited, for drinking while on duty and 
for neglecting to enforce the city or- 
dinances, reinforced the demand to hold 
the civilian second deputy superintendent 
of police and the Morals Commission re- 
sponsible for the stricter police surveil- 
lance of dance halls rather than to leave 
it entirely to the regular force. 

Last May, Alderman Merriam intro- 
duced the following order in the City 
Council, which was promptly passed, to- 
ae with an appropriation of $10,- 

, followed by another of $15,000 to 
cover the expense of the investigation 
involved : 


_ “Ordered, That the mayor be and 
he is hereby authorized and directed 
_ to appoint a committee of five alder- 


. 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


Chicago’s college-professor alder- 
man who was chairman of the com- 
mission which has made a study of 
both adult prisoners and juvenile de- 
linquents. It recommends a farm 
colony for prisoners and has collect- 
ed illuminating statistics on the re- 
lation of poverty and prisons. 


men for the purpose of investigating 
and reporting to this council upon the 
frequency of murder, assault, burg- 
lary, robbery, theft and like crimes in 
Chicago; upon the official disposition 
of such cases, upon the causes for the 
prevalence of such crimes; and upon 
the best practical methods of prevent- 
ing these crimes.” 


Data for its report were sought by 
the committee from three sources. Two 
able lawyers, Morgan L. Davies and 
Fletcher Dobyns, were retained to se- 
cure evidence from judges and police 
officers and from the haunts of the crim- 
inal classes through special investiga- 
tors. Voluminous records of their testi- 
mony were thus filed. Edith Abbott of 
the Chicago School of Civics and Phil- 
anthropy was engaged to examine rec- 
ords of the courts, the police depart- 
ment, the county jail and the adult pro- 
bation office, in order to estimate the ex- 
tent and nature of prevalent crimes, the 
social status of offenders and how they 
are dealt with by the police, the courts, 
the jails and the probation office. And 
Prof. Robert H. Gault of the department 
of psychology in Northwestern Univer- 
sity was secured to inquire into the 
causes of crime. This he did by inves- 
tigating individual cases in two groups, 


one including female prisoners, insane 
prisoners and adult probationers, the 
other involving the mental and physical 
examination of a large number of boys 
in the city and state reform schools, 116 
juvenile court cases subsequent to their 
appearance in’ court and 388 juvenile 
probationers who were at work in vari- 
ous employments. 

Our space allows only slight indica- 
tions of the reference value of these 
very condensed but illuminating reports 
on the wide range of original data thus 
investigated at first hand, which will be 
presented to the City Council and ofh- 
cially printed within a few weeks. 

From the statistics relating to the ar- 
rest and trial of offenders, Miss Abbott 
finds that. there has been a marked in- 
crease in the number of criminal com- 
plaints in the last three years and in 
1913 the number of arrests grew to 
larger proportions than in any single 
year since 1900. The percentage of ar- 
rests for serious crimes is small com- 
pared with the percentage of lesser of- 
fenses, 10 per cent of the total arrests 
being on charges of felony and 90 per 
cent for lesser offenses. 

Of 8102 preliminary hearings on 
felony cases, only 3,035, or 37.5 per 
cent, were held to the grand jury. Of 
those discharged, 11.7 per cent were 
cases in which the defendants were not 
apprehended, 9.1 per cent were dropped 
for want of prosecution, 16 per cent 
were nolle prossed and 25.7 per cent 
were not held for trial after preliminary 
hearings in court. An additional per- 
centage of cases held to the Grand Jury 
were discharged without true bills being 
returned; and a further percentage nolle 
prossed or stricken out before trial. 
Thus 80.9 per cent of all felony cases 
were discharged without being tried, 
leaving 19.1 per cent to be tried in the 
criminal court. 

A man arrested for a serious crime 
stands only about one chance out of 
five of ever getting into the criminal 
court and of those tried in the criminal 
court in a single year, 240 were found 
not guilty, 932 were convicted, but of 
those convicted only 773 were sentenced 
and 208 were given penitentiary or re- 
formatory sentences. Any one, there- 
fore, charged before the court with fel- 
ony stands about one chance in thirty of 
going to the penitentiary or reformatory. 

The degradation and discomfort suf- 
fered by those discharged because 
presumably innocent are emphasized 
as strongly as the escape of the 
guilty. In one year no less than 691 
persons suffered imprisonment in the 
county jail who were not sentenced, 446 
of them being released because there 
was insufficient evidence to bring them 
to trial and 245 being found not guilty. 
Even the far larger number released on 
bail suffer the humiliation and loss of 
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time from arrest and court procedure. 
Nearly one-half of the cases of criminal 
misdemeanor were discharged. 

While the percentage of persons fined 
has been increasing during the past six 
years, the percentage of those committed 
to prison has been decreasing. Of all 
the commitments to the House of Cor- 
rection, 82 per cent were committed for 
the non-payment of fines, mostly very 
small fines. 

This fact emphasizes the importance 
of introducing the payment of fines by 
installments as in New York, Boston and 
elsewhere. The marked decrease in the 
number of unnecessary arrests in New 
York city is shown to be due to the in- 
creased use of the “summons.” As only 
3 out of every 100 cases brought be- 
fore the courts by the police are consid- 
ered serious enough to involve a prison 
sentence, the machinery of courts and 
police departments is maintained large- 
ly for those discharged-as innocent, or 
for those whose offenses are so slight as 
to deserve only a fine. 

This system, which virtually sends 
men to jail because of their poverty, is 
thus proved to be not only unjust, but 
also demoralizing to the individual and 
costly to the state. In both courts and 
police department the lack of records 
showing the previous convictions of per- 
sons sentenced, seriously prevents the 
possibility of distinguishing between first 
offenders and habitual criminals. In this 
respect the official records of habitual 
criminals in England, France and Ger- 
many and more recently in New York 
state stand in marked contrast with the 
defective criminal statistics of Chicago. 

From the study of the social status 
of offenders it appears that nearly nine- 
tenths of those arrested were men and 
that the women were arrested for less 
serious offenses. In Chicago, as in all 
other places for which statistics are 
available, the great majority of those ar- 
rested are young persons; 57.7 per cent 
of all the men and 61.5 per cent of all 
the women arrested were under 30 years 
of age, and 81.9 per cent of the men, 
and 85 per cent of the women were un- 
der 40 years of age. Of all the women 
arrested in 1913, 87 per cent were charg- 
ed with different forms of disorderly 
conduct, more than one-third of them for 
street soliciting or occupying houses of 
ill-fame. 

A larger proportion of native Ameri- 
cans than of immigrants were arrested. 
The percentage of natives arrested and 
convicted is considerably greater than 
their percentage in the total population. 
The foreign groups show a smaller per- 
centage of convictions than their propor- 
tion in the total population. These sta- 
tistics agree with those in the United 
States Census and the Federal Commis- 
sion on Immigration for the whole coun- 
try. 

A majority of both men and women 
arrested are unmarried and a very large 
proportion of them are poor, 38 per cent 
being unskilled workers. This is. part- 
ly due to the fact that the offenses of 
the poor bring them more easily within 
the reach of the law than the offenses 
of the richer classes. 

The records of the adult probation de- 
partment show that the offenses for 


A CREED FOR OUR TOWN 
By Fred Eastman 


vf BELIEVE in Locust Valley. 


[ BELIEVE in its Past—in the 

men and women who have 
lived before me, whose toil made 
the land productive, whose com- 
mon sense laid out a good road 
system, whose foresight founded 
our school, whose devotion built 
our churches, whose love raised 
up children to serve God and their 
country. 


BELIEVE in its Present—in 
the men and women and 
children about me whose working 
together in courage and persever- 
ance- has wrought results of 
which I am proud: a Public School 
well equipped and efficient, a Li- 
brary where the treasures of past 
and present await to enrich me, a 
Bathing Pavilion for my neigh- 
bors and me forever, a Neighbor- 
hood Building where friendship 
and music and thought inspire 
me. I believe in the spirit of 
good will and neighborliness that 
brought these things to pass. 


BELIEVE in its Future—in 
the men and women who will 
come after’ me. I believe that 
what has been done is only the 
beginning of a greater work that 
will be done, that the next genera- 
tion will be better and nobler than 
this, that out of our hopes and la- 
bors now will grow a community 
democratic, prosperous and strong, 
an honor to America and to God. 


which probationers are convicted include 
false pretenses, burglary, carrying con- 
cealed weapons, receiving stolen prop- 
erty, embezzling and robbery, which fact 
raises the question whether the practice 
of placing persons on probation who are 
not sufficiently trustworthy can be pre- 
vented without far more of a prelimin- 
ary investigation, such as is required in 
New York state, and whether good pro- 
bationary care can be expected of an of- 
ficer whose cases increased from 100 at 
a time during the first year to 130 in the 
second and 245 the third. In New York 
each officer’s adult cases averaged about 
95, and the juvenile court probation of- 
ficer in Chicago averaged between fifty 
and sixty. 

Statistics relating to the restitution 
and earning of probationers demonstrate 
the valuable results of probation. Dur- 
ing the past year the probationers’ earn- 
ings in round numbers amounted to 
more than a million dollars, and the 
amount of money paid back in restitu- 
tion was between $15,000 and $20,000. 

Besides the adult probation department 
there are four other agencies doing so- 
cial service work for the courts, in- 
cluding the County Welfare Bureau and 
three private societies. It is recommend- 
ed that all such work should be unified 
and centralized under some one control- 
ling authority. Since the adult proba- 
tion department is a social agency of 
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the first importance in the court, | 
would seem to be most advantageous ti 
have all the social service work done b 
it, and to this end its staff should bi 
adequately increased. tl 

Professor Gault’s report of his inves: 
tigation is prefaced by an interesti 
statement of the premisé upon which h 
procedure and concluding recommen 
tions are based. This statement of 
premise includes also his suggestion 
how to proceed and what to expect 
dealing with delinquents: 


“Behavior whether of a saint or a sin 
ner, of an imbecile or a savant, is in 
variably modified by the conditions tha 
surround the actor, if it is not wholly oc 
casioned by external stimulation. Ir 
the-faith that the environmental factor 
does contribute to behavior or actual 
determines its character; that the be: 
havior of the delinquent and of the up- 
right alike is a reaction of an individual 
with given disposition and capacities 
stable or unstable, normal or distorted 
as they may be, to the stimulations af. 
forded by the surroundings in the midsi 
of which he lives; in this faith we set 
about to arrange the surroundings 
the environment of our wards to the best 
of our ability in order to control the 
stimulations so as to get the kind of be 
havior that we approve, and in getting 
that behavior, ultimately to develop dis- 
positions in those with whom we ae 
that will guarantee approved behavior in 
the future. | 

“How we can so arrange the external 
conditions under which we place these 
people so as to secure the utmost human 
salvage through a modification of their 
dispositions and of their behavior, is a 
question of social protection, as well as 
of reformation, and is not essentially al- 
tered in the face of that host of deli 
quents who are undoubtedly unredee 
able.” ¥ 


Of the 61 women offenders in t 
House of Correction, Professor Gau 
tests disclosed 86 peretent to have the 
mental development of a child betwe 
nine and thirteen years of age. Man} 
of them were nervously deranged a 
infectiously diseased, 13 of them bei 
addicted to drugs and 20 of them bei 
alcoholics. r 

The 56 inmates of the House of C 
rection who had suffered from men 
disturbances and had been sent to the de 
tention hospital were found to be on 
a small proportion of the great army 
borderland cases whose mental alienati 
is not readily apparent to a layman. 1 
cursory examination of the prisone 
disclosed 76 others positively sufferi 
from mental diseases,. yet not in su 
condition as to convince a jury that they 
should be committed to an asylum fol 
the insane. Such defectives are alm 
certain to repeat their offenses and are 
constant burden upon the taxpayers a 
a source of danger to the community. — 

The Commission of Public Safety 
so impressed with the number of crim 
committed by these dangerous defectiv 
who are not only permitted to be 
large, but are allowed to escape fr 
custody, that it has issued through t 
coroner the following public warning: 


“It is to-be regretted that heretofo: 


& 
| Social cncies 


| statistics have not taken accurate note 
|and made classification of the various 
| types of subnormals, half-wits and im- 
| beciles, who have committed murders 
/and other crimes. The large percentage 
| of homicides by this class during the 
| last few months brings startlingly to the 
minds of criminologists and even of 
casual observers the fact that sufficient 
' protection will not be given society un- 
til the state arranges to colonize or seg- 
_tegate mental defectives under humani- 
_tarian conditions that will be the best 
for all concerned.” 


Justifying his inquiry into juvenile de- 
linquency by claiming it to be the proper 
study of criminology, because while not 
a criminal the juvenile delinquent should 
be prevented from developing into a 
criminal, Professor Gault gives interest- 
ing results of his examination of 847 
children. Of the 63 boys in the city re- 
form school he found nearly half to be 
in “a deplorable condition,’ 39 per cent 
of them suffering from venereal infec- 
| tion and profound disorder of the ner- 
_ vous system, offering little guarantee of 
the probability of establishing steady 
habits, and leaving no doubt that if at 
liberty they would be a great menace to 
the community. 
' Of 116 children examined by the ju- 
venile psychopathic institute in 1910, 
1911, and 1912, 55.9 per cent of the 
cases in which the recommendations of 
the psychopathic director were followed 
made good, while only 30 per cent in 
which the recommendations were not 
_ followed turned out well. Sixty-nine per 
cent of the 280 Cook County boys in the 
state reform school were deemed to be 
incapable of making good in normal re- 
lations of life, as a large proportion of 
them showed some mental or physical 
defect. 
The study of 388 boys from fourteen 
to sixteen years of age who had been 
on probation and at work four months 
‘led to the suggestion that the city en- 
large its facilities for vocational edu- 
cation and guidance, as a-means of try- 
ing out youth for occupations for which 
they are fitted, that the school age be 
taised to the-sixteenth year, that part- 
time and night-schooling be extended 
and that every juvenile probationer be 
required to take such schooling during 
the period of probation. 
Experience with adult probation 
proves the following criteria of fitness 
for probation to be essential: habits of 
industry, sobriety, mental normality, suf- 
ficient health and strength to labor, 
freedom from dangerous infection, im- 
‘mediate employment, a sponsor of good 
character and proof of first offense. If 
‘these criteria had been enforced, “it 
is fair to estimate that there would have 
been at least 1,000 fewer undesirables 
admitted to the full freedom of proba- 
tion.” 
Professor Gault’s report recommends 
to the Committee on Crime the follow- 
_ ing practical measures: farm colonies 
for adult prisoners who are defective 
infected or repeaters, also for those ap- 
“plying to be admitted to probation who 
are incapable of adjusting themselves 
to normal life; transference of insane 
prisoners to asylums for the criminal 
insane from city prisons as well as from 


state penitentiaries; colonies in the 
country for juvenile delinquents, with 
agricultural and shop work; commit- 
ment and release of the feeble-minded 
to be independent of the wishes of par- 
ents and guardians, those dangerously 
infected to be detained until cured; 
amendment of the adult probation law 
so as to require a written report of a 
complete investigation of each applicant 
as a basis for admission to probation, 
to forbid probation to the feeble-minded, 
insane, dangerously infected and all un- 
able to adjust themselves to normal con- 
ditions and to make only murderers and 
traitors ineligible to probation. 

Professor Merriam’s committee has 
already secured the City Council’s adop- 
tion of a recommendation submitted in 
a preliminary report to submit to the 
referendum vote at the next election 
the proposal of a bond issue providing 
for the purchase of a farm and the 
erection of buildings to be used as a 
colony in connection with the work of 
the House of Correction, and providing 
also for the construction of a House of 
Shelter for women, especially those 
committed by the Morals Court. 

The full text of the final report, with 
the recommendations of the practical 
measures based upon it, will be eagerly 
awaited by all who are aware of the 
scope of the investigation and of Pro- 
fessor Merriam’s capacity for promoting 
practical legislation. 

It is noteworthy that Dr. William 
Healy’s massive volume, The Individual 
Delinquent, appears coincidently with 
the completion of Professor Merriam’s 
report on crime. Dr. Healy’s conclu- 
sions upon his five years’ intensive study 
of 1,000 cases of juvenile court delin- 
quents coming under his observation in 
the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute will 
be an interesting comparison with the 
deductions drawn from similar cases in 
the same locality by the experts at work 
in the psychopathic laboratory of the 
municipal court, in the child study de- 
partment of the public schools, and in 
the preparation of the Merriam com- 
mittee’s report on crime. 


RISON REFORM AND ILLITER- 
ACY IN NORTH CAROLINA 


THE THIRD annual meeting of 
the North Carolina State Conference 
for Social Service, held at Raleigh the 
end of January, had all the spirit and 
enthusiasm of the two earlier meetings. 
It came to a practical conclusion, too, 
for A. D. Ward, chairman of the joint 
penal committee of the State Assembly, 
which was in session just across the 
square from the conference, not only in- 
troduced Donald Lowrie as the chief 
speaker from without the state, but 
agreed to introduce a bill prepared by 
conference members to establish parole 
and the indeterminate sentence. Both 
had been endorsed at the meeting a year 
ago. This year a stand was taken also 
for a women’s reformatory, probation 
and wages for prisoners’ families. 

Besides prison reform, the other big 
subject of the conference was adult il- 
literacy— “a sore that North Caroli- 
nians have had to nurse for many 
years,” as one member of the confer- 
ence put it. There was tremendous in- 
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terest in Cora Wilson Stewart’s de- 
scription of the moonlight schools which 
she has inaugurated in Kentucky, and 
the report of J. Y. Joyner, state super- 
intendent of schools. 

Mr. Joyner declared that compulsory 
attendance has put into school 92 per 
cent of white children of school attend- 
ance age. Next year he hopes to have 
them all, and in the spring he will 
start an active campaign against adult 
illiteracy. One thousand teachers have 
volunteered for the task and already 
night schools have been opened. 

The conference ranged vigorously 
over a wide field of social discussion. 
In its three years of existence the con- 
ference has resulted in the organization 
of many counties for community ser- 
vice, fifty being added last year. 

Clarence Poe, who has been president 
of the conference since the beginning, 
was succeeded by A. W. McAlister, 
president of the Social Service League 
of Greensboro. The secretary-treasurer 
is Warren H. Barker, State Board of 
Health, Raleigh. 


NEW YORK MAGISTRATES 


Plans for enlarging and standardizing 
the powers and jurisdictions of the low- 
er courts of New York state were dis- 
cussed at the recent Conference of Mag- 
istrates, at which seventy-five judges 
and others were present. The ap- 
proaching state constitutional convention 
gives opportunity for important 
changes and the magistrates appointed 
a committee to confer on the matter 
with the State Bar Association and 
other organizations. 

City courts in New York state have 
varying powers but no magistrates can 
go so far as the English and Canadian 
courts which dispose of cases of felony 
on a plea of guilty. The result was 
described as a widespread evil, of de- 
fendants, willing and ready to plead 
guilty, but held in county jails await- 
ing indictment. 

This is the chief point which the mag- 
istrates hope to see changed. Other 
subjects discussed were uncertain ten- 
ure of office, poor support of magis- 
trates courts by city administrations and 
the whole justice-of-the-peace system 
as it prevails throughout the state. 


HARTFORD CHILDREN 


At the Hartford Child Welfare Con- 
ference in January, it was unanimous- 
ly voted to make a social survey. By 
recommendation of a committee which 
had studied the need for it, under the 
chairmanship of Rabbi Harry W. Ettel- 
son, the work is to be done by citizens 
of Hartford with expert guidance and 
direction from outside. 

The report of William J. Hamer- 
sley, secretary of the Juvenile Commis- 
sion contained some interesting figures 
on juvenile delinquency. In a_ total 
school population estimated at 24,456, 
the number of arrests—the word “ar- 
rests” was used in the report—was 618. 
During the past year the number of 
boys arrested decreased from 645 to 
528, and of girls from 118 to 90. 
Among boys, there were 74 more ar- 
rested: for the first time, but the number 
arrested more than once has materially 
decreased. 


NAUGURATING A FULL-TIME CIVIC SECRETARY FOR 


A WISCONSIN CITY 


On January 30 the two thou- 
sand residents of the little city of Neills- 
ville, Wis., took a step in advance of 
all other communities in the state or 
anywhere else, when they inaugurated 
Walter P. Schatz their civic secretary, 
and organized their Community Asso- 
ciation to co-operate with him. 

Nine public school principals in the 
state have been made village or town 
clerks. But Neillsville is the first place 
whose board of education has added to 
its staff a civic secretary whose full 
time will be shared by the city in pro- 
moting its business, recreational and 
municipal progress. 

The extent of the social and civic 
center movement in Wisconsin is shown 
bv the fact that no less than 20,000 pub- 
lic occasions were held in Wisconsin’s 
public school buildings for its adult 
citizens during the past season. 
Cities and towns to the number 
of seventy-two began to use their 
schoolhouses as polling-places. In or- 
ganizing and directing the community 
uses of public school plants outside of 
school hours, Wisconsin school boards 
employed nearly 200 men and women 
for full-time or part-time work. In so- 
cial center development one Wisconsin 
city spent $39,000 annually for the past 
four years. 

Faith and hope in the success of the 
Neillsville enterprise were sturdy enough 
to engage the largest place of assembly 
for the meetings to organize and in- 
augurate the movement. The noon 
luncheon conference, at which country 
neighbors were invited to be the guests 
of Neillsville women and high school 
scholars, brought together 600 farmers. 
After being addressed by the state rep- 
resentatives of commercial associations 
and agricultural schools and by citizens 
representing the business and school in- 
terests of the city, the farmers organ- 
ized their agricultural section to co- 
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operate with the association. 

The commercial and industrial section 
was formed by the townsfolk. The busi- 
ness men’s club and the Woman’s Com- 
munity Club announced their affiliation 
with the association. After the lunch- 
eon, which was prepared by the domes- 
tic science classes of the high school, 
served on tables set up by the manual 
training class and enlivened by the high 
school orchestra, this new fellowship of 
town and country neighbors sang the 
ratification of the new bonds binding 
them together by joining in patriotic 
songs. 

The inauguration of the civic secre- 
tary rallied a second mass meeting of 
townsfolk. Spokesmen _from other 
places told their stories of what there 
is to be done and how their home towns 
are doing it. Prof. Edward J. Ward 
brought greetings from the University 


of Wisconsin, whose extension division 
had prompted and promoted the com> 
munity service movement. He congrat 
ulated both the town and Mr. Schatz im 
having a position for “a hired man of 
all work” in the community. Prof 
Graham Taylor likened the new Com® 
munity Association to the old town 
meeting and the new civic secretary tO} 


_the“old town clerk in New England. 


Bidding for the co-operation of every } 
pastor, parent, teacher, and good citi-} 
zen who should welcome their new help= 
er’s aid in making it easier to be good 
and harder to be bad, Professor Taylor 
summoned Mr. Schatz, whom he had 
taught, at the Chicago School of Civies 
and Chicago Commons, publicly to an- 
swer the question: “Do you accept and 
will you faithfully fulfil to the best of 
your ability the trust committed to you 
by your fellow citizens as civic secre= 
tary of Neillsville, to serve and promote 
the commercial, industrial, agricultural, 
municipal, recreational and educational 
interests of all the people, without fear / 
or favor?” 


Upon Mr. Schatz’s assent to this pledge 
of loyalty, Homer C: Clark, secretary of 
the school board, gave him the right 
hand of fellowship, with cordial words 
of welcome on behalf of the whole com= 
munity. 

Congratulatory messages were read 
from the state superintendent of educa- 
tion, the mayor of Madison, the govern=_ 
or of Wisconsin, who gave assurance 
of hearty sympathy and support, and 
from Frank P. Walsh, who sent word 
that the Neillsville Community As- 
sociation would keep the peace, which as 
chairman of the Industrial Relations’ 
Commission he was trying to restore) 
where it, had been broken. ; 

From the White House, Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson addressed “to the citi- 
zens of Neillsville’ her appreciation of 
the unique action they were taking. Shey 
referred to it as “an appointment of un=— 
usual importance and significance” and” 
said: 
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600 FARMERS AT THE LUNCHEON WHICH RESULTED IN THE ORGANIZATION OF AN AGRICULTURAL SECTION OF 
THE NEILLSVILLE COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION 
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| “The. work of promoting the com- 
mercial interests of your town has been 
taken out of a private organization and 
has been made the business of all the 
‘citizens of Neillsville. You will assume 
this responsibility as a city. Instead of 
a few of you telling or persuading the 
irest, in some indirect way, to get’ in- 
jterested in your town, particularly in its 
jmaterial development, all of you are go- 
‘ing to get together to find means of pro- 
|moting all of the interests of your town, 
commercial, social, educational. 

| “The old way of stimulating interest 
‘is apt to lessen rather than increase the 
interest on the part of the community 
‘as a whole. It seems to many of us 
that the commercial development of our 
town is none of our business. We leave 
‘that to the select few who are making 
it their business. But they cannot suc- 
ceed without public opinion; without 
‘community spirit back of them, and the 
‘most effective way of promoting any 
special community interest is for the 
community as a whole to assume the re- 
‘sponsibility of promoting that interest. 


{ THE SUPREME Court of Illinois 
has recently delivered an interesting de- 
cision on the regulation of billboards 
and outdoor advertising. 


In the case of Cusack Company vs. 
City of Chicago, et al., the court held 
valid the section of the municipal ordi- 
nance of Chicago, which requires front- 
age consents of a majority of the prop- 
erty in residence blocks, for the erec- 
tion of billboards and signboards, on the 
ground that the city had power to legis- 
late on the subject of regulation of bill- 
‘boards, and that this ordinance was a 
reasonable exercise of such power. A 
petition for rehearing has been filed by 
the billboard company, largely, it may 
‘be presumed, for purposes of delay, as 
there is no reason to believe that the 
court will reverse itself. 

| This decision was not based on any 
‘revolutionary principle of allowing aes- 
thetic considerations alone to empower 
the city to regulate outdoor advertising 
ing. The Illinois court, as in most other 
States, has hitherto refused to consider 
offenses to the eye as subject to con- 
trol in the same manner as those to the 
ear and nose. 


_ The decision is, however, of national 
importance as a precedent, because in its 
full application it means that a munici- 
pality can absolutely prohibit billboards 
in residence districts on utilitarian 
grounds, if it so desires. The require- 
ment of frontage consent is merely the 
grant of a privilege to property owners 
to waive the right of prohibition of such 
structures. It would be held discrimina- 
‘ory and unconstitutional as depriving 

operty-owners of their property with- 
out due process of law, if it were not 
based on the right of the municipality 
to entirely prohibit boards in the dis- 
Bicts described. This right necessarily 
follows from the decision, and is based 
n established law protecting the health, 
fort, and security of citizens, the ap- 


“Neillsville is the first community to 
appoint an associate to the superintend- 
ent of schools, whose work shall include 
both that of a civic secretary and a sec- 
retary of commerce. You are the first 
to merge commercial promotion with the 
great, all inclusive, enterprise of public 
education. When school superintend- 
ents, or their associates and school prin- 
cipals, are made the servants of the 
whole of the community, instead of serv- 
ing just the younger half, then their 
position will in my opinion be the high- 
est in the community, and first-rate men 
all over this country will be attracted 
to such positions. 

“And so I believe that the step you 
are taking will be far-reaching in its 
effect. It is comparable to the action of 
that other Wisconsin town, Sauk City, 
which gained national commendation 
when it made the schoolhouse its civic 
headquarters by placing the ballot-box 
there, and officially adding the function 
of the old New England clerk to that of 
school principal.” 


| ICTORY AGAINST BILLBOARDS IN ILLINOIS—By 
) EVERETT L. MILLARD 


CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON MUNICIPAL ART, CITY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


plication of which has, however, been 
broadened to such an extent that the 
municipality should be able to exercise 
much stricter regulation than heretofore. 

No testimony was introduced in the 
case relative to aesthetic considerations, 
although the particular board on which 
the case arose was flagrantly offensive 
to the public because it was situated at 
a turn on Sheridan Road, north of Lin- 
coln Park, and cut off the view of two 
or three miles of the shore of Lake 
Michigan from all those going north on 
that most important boulevard. 


The evidence showed that fires had 
been started from the accumulation of 
combustible material behind boards; that 
the boards afforded protection to disor- 
derly and lawbreaking persons, and that 
residence districts are not so well pro- 
tected against fire and crime as business 
districts in the city of Chicago; that 
the darkness behind boards contributed 
to immorality, and that filth and nui- 
sances are permitted to exist in the 
rear of surface billboards, which dis- 
seminate diseases. It appeared also that 
women and children unaccompanied fre- 
quent streets in residence districts more 
than in other districts. 


The Supreme Court held that all 


these matters could be gone into in de- 


termining the reasonableness of the or- 
dinance, although the lower court, in 
enjoining the city from removing the 
board in question, had shut out some 
of this evidence as immaterial. 


The existing ordinance in the city of 
Chicago was passed in 1911, and was a 
considerable improvement on previous 
billboard regulations. It prescribed the 
character of construction of the board, 
so as to provide protection from wind 
and fire; caused them to be raised above 
the ground three feet, so that the rear 
was somewhat visible, and prohibited 
boards being erected on the roofs of 
buildings. 
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The immediate effect of this decision, 
when made final, will be to allow the 
building department to tear down some 
hundreds of boards that have been erect- 
ed without such frontage consents since 
the ordinance was passed. A retroactive 
effect of the ordinance on boards built 
prior to its passage will probably be dis- 
puted by the billboard companies, but it 
is hoped that the council, with the back- 
ing of the decision, will provide further 
and more comprehensive restrictions. 

The municipal art committee of the 
City Club of Chicago aided in drawing 
up the present ordinance, and is respon- 
sible for the investigation and agitation 
that compelled the building department 
of the city to enforce the ordinance and 
order down the offending board, which 
was the subject of the injunction. The 
law department of the city is entitled to 
the highest credit for its faithful and 
able work in conducting the suit. 


EAGUE OF WASHINGTON MU- 
NICIPALITIES 


Home RvtE for cities received 
the main emphasis at the fifth annual 
convention of the League of Washing- 
ton Municipalities held in Olympia, 
January 25-27. A strong paper on this 
subject was read by Dr. J. Allen Smith, 
professor of political science in the Uni- 
versity of Washington. He argued that 
the ruling of an urban community by a 
state legislature is not real representa- 
tive overnment, and that as to the local 
affairs of a city the legislature should 
be forbidden to interfere. 

To secure greater home rule a stand- 
ing committee of the league presented 
a tentative draft of a proposed amend- 
ment to the state constitution. This was 
read by Austin E. Griffiths of Seattle, 
who contended that in legal theory and 
in actual practice cities are the serfs 
of the legislature. Ordinances and char- 
ters may at any time be set aside or 
nullified by a state statute. He declared 
that the result of home rule for the state 
at large would be good, since the legis- 
lature would then be free for the general 
interests and affairs of the state. 

Discussion brought out a strong feel- 
ine that the amendments should apply 
not merely to communities of twenty 
thousand population, as proposed, but to 
cities of all classes. In view of the con- 
servatism which opposes municipal in- 
dependence in matters of local govern- 
ment, taxation, and business enterprises, 
including ownership and operation of 
certain public utilities, it was felt that a 
fighting organization should be formed 
to secure the amendment. 

The other main line of discussion 
concerned municipal budgets and ac- 
counting. James F. Leghorn of the state 
Bureau of Inspection and Supervision of 
Public Offices, urged that budget obser- 
vance should be compelled by law and 
penalty, that all proposed expenditures 
must be included in the budget, that no 
diversion or transfer from fund to fund 
should be allowed, and that unforeseen 
emergency outlays should only be al- 
lowed upon a unanimous vote of the 
council’ or city commission. 

Governor Ernest Lister emphasized 
the importance of a policy of “pay as we 
go” in municipal business. 
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PRESENT AND SUGGESTED PLAN OF COUNTY GOVERNMENT FOR VIRGINIA COUNTIES B | 


The present form of county government in Virginia is prescribed by the state constitution. 
is tentative. The complete separation of the judiciary from county administrative affairs is urged. 
supervisory powers are vested in a county board of supervisors. 


Chart by 
LeRoy Hodges 


are vested the administrative powers of the county. 


This body appoints the county manager, in whom 


- 
; 
: 
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The suggested plan | 
Legislative and | 


PRESENT AND SUGGESTED PLAN OF CITY GOVERNMENT FOR PETERSBURG, VA. 


Attempts to follow the intricate lines of control in the present plan “show the people do not rule.” 
plan of commission-manager control is made possible under the Virginia law of March 13, 1914, providing for a change 
in the form of government of cities of less than 100,000. The provision of the state constitution requiring the direct 


election of certain city officials prevents the adoption of a straight-out commission-manager scheme. 


FOR SOUTHERN CITIES 


Tue Southern Commercial Con- 
gress with headquarters at Washington, 
D. €., has lately established a Bureau of 
Economics and Public Efficiency. The 
purpose of this bureau is to render ex- 
pert service to rural and urban communi- 
ties of the South in their efforts toward 
efficient, business-like and simplified gov- 
ernment. As far as the limited facilities 
of the bureau will permit, it is planned 
to make social, industrial, and govern- 
ment surveys of cities and communities 
and by other means to create civic spirit 
of an active sort among the people of 
the South. 

The director of the bureau is Leroy 
Hodges, a recognized expert on munici- 
pal affairs. Mr. Hodges served as 
assistant director of the American Com- 
mission on Agricultural Co-operation 
and later of the American Commission 
of Municipal Executives, both of which 
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made extensive investigations in Eu- 
rope. He has also served as expert in 
the Bureau of Applied Economics at 
Washington. 

Already Mr. Hodges has made several 
plans for simplified municipal and coun- 
ty government, and has shown his sug- 
gested changes most effectively in gra- 
phic charts. 


BETTER HOUSING COMPETITION 


To, encourage the building of better 
houses for workingmen, the Los Ange- 
les Housing Commission has announced 
a competition for plans. Each set of 
drawings is to include the block plan of 
the land and premises, showing houses, 
garden and lawn plots, walks, entrances, 
streets; floor plans of houses—one plan 
of each type used in the block; front and 
side elevation of a perspective elevation 
of each type of house and specifications 
of materials of construction with esti- 
mated cost. 

The conditions of the problem are that 
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The suggested 


an owner has two properties near an in 

dustrial district. One is an entire rect-— 
angular block 650 x 300 feet. The other 
is an inside lot with a frontage of 100. 
feet and depth of 150 feet. On the 
larger property the number of houses” 
is not to exceed ten to the acre. On the 
smaller property the number is limited 
by the yard and court areas and by the 
proportion of the lot occupied by the 
houses—such areas and proportion to b 

not less than the tenement law of Cali- 
fornia requires. 


Houses on the larger property shall 


_be detached dwellings for the occupancy 


of one family only. On the smaller 
property each type of house is to be 
occupied by only one family but there 
may be four such houses under one 
roof. aa 

The competition is to close on March 
11, and the prizes are $50, $25, $15, $10; 
and first, second, and third honorable 
mention, 


LETTING GEORGE DO IT 


T the hearings of the United States Com- 
: mission on Industrial Relations in Den- 
yer, and again in New York, much was made of 
the charge, manufactured by the Colorado opera- 
tors, that certain labor leaders were getting huge 
sums. This: charge was circulated in the opera- 
tors’ bulletins labelled Facts Concerning the 
Struggle in Colorado for Industrial Freedom. 
Back in October, John A. Fitch, of THe Sur- 
vey, unearthed this fraud—put it up to the oper- 
ators—and published it in the course of his eigh- 
teen-page staff article in December. 


T now becomes the job of THe Survey to take 
up another charge, also manufactured and 
as wilfully circulated. 
- The manufacturer of this other charge is not a 
Colorado operators’ committee, but Frank P. 
Walsh, chairman of the United States Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations. The circulator is 
not Ivy Lee, but George Creel. 


f REEL has written an article in the March 

issue of Pearson’s Magazine, How Tainted 
Money Taints, in which he accuses Paul U. Kel- 
logg, editor of Tur Survey, with being influenced 
if not controlled by the Rockefellers and kindred 
interests. ; 

He builds his case on the fact that Tur Sur- 
vEY was not ready to condemn the plan of the 
Rockefeller Foundation to make an inquiry into 
industrial relations the moment it was announced. 
Creel gives the impression that he reproduces the 
Survey editorial [October 10, 1914, page 53] 
which took up the proposed investigation. ‘‘A 
finer example of the manner in which tainted 
money really taints could not be wished,’’ says 

reel. He leaves out, however, the section that 
brought out the fundamental limitation in any 
plan involving the investigation of Rockefeller in- 
dustries by the Rockefeller Foundation. That sec- 
tion would not have helped his case. 

__ And to bolster up his attack, Creel dilates on 
the Rockefeller regime in Colorado! 

_ Not having investigated Tue Survey, Creel 
could not be expected to know that three years 
“ae before it was either profitable or popular, 
THe Survey investigated the Colorado Fuel and 
Tron aig and published in 1912 a story of 
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UT Creel must have seen Mr. Fitch’s staff 
article on Colorado in THE Survey in De- 
cember. That started off with an exposure of 
how the sheriff of Las Animas County stacked 
the August Grand Jury with men identified with 
the operators and how that jury brought in 163 
indictments, most of them involving charges of 
murder, all of them against either union men or 
union sympathizers and none of them against 
deputy sheriffs in the pay of the coal companies. 


Tur Survey held no brief for either the United 
Mine Workers or the operators; but on the basis 
of gathered facts summed up in a sweeping in- 
dictment the domination of the southern counties 
by the coal companies, of which the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company is chief; in which, in turn, 
the Rockefellers hold a controlling interest; and 
for which—as we have driven home for a year— 
their responsibility is inescapable. 

Creel even used the incident of the lying bulle- 
tin about mine workers’ salaries in building up 
his case against Tur Survey. He must have 
known that Tur Survey exposed that lie, when he 
himself had failed to nail it in his own articles in 
Harper’s Weekly. Wad he looked and listened he 
would actually have seen the chairman of the com- 
mission sending notes down to the press table 
while he had Ivy Lee on the witness stand, to get 
Tue Survey representative to help him out with 
some facts. 


REEL is a member of the ‘‘personal staff’’ 
of Frank P. Walsh. He has been employed 
in editorial work for the commission at the be- 
hest of Walsh. He has been, possibly is now, on 
the commission’s pay roll. The commission 
furnishes Creel a transcript of the testimony of 
all its public hearings and. of the confidential re- 
ports of investigators. He makes magazine arti- 
cles out of them for pay. The transcript costs 
121% cents a page, and the price of a day’s hear- 
ings runs from $25 to $30. Creel lives at Ossining, 
N. Y., and the transcripts are sent to him there 
under government frank. 


‘‘Honest men are bound to be influenced by the 
sources of their income.’’ ‘‘It is not in decent 
human nature to bite the hand that feeds one.’’ 
The temptation is strong to throw Creel’s words 
back into his face. But that would be beside the 
mark. These facts are set down not to show the 
motive of Creel’s article, but its source. He didn’t 
write the article because he was hired to do it. He 
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wrote it because he is the pal of chairman Walsh, 
and thought he might help the chairman by heav- 
ing a brick in this direction. He didn’t stop to 
examine the brick, nor where it was going to land. 


LL of which is of no great consequence except 

as it involves THr Survey and the United 

States Commission on Industrial Relations. What 

it seems necessary to say of Mr. Walsh, chair- 

man, has no relation to the commission. It has 
only to do with Mr. Walsh. 

Back in October when the Rockefeller inquiry 
was injected into the field of industrial relations, 
and we commented upon it, we expressed the be- 
lief that it was all the more important that the 
federal inquiry in ‘‘scope and competence, in op- 
portunity to prosecute its probe to the uttermost, 
and in capacity to so prosecute it, should measure 
up to what is attempted by private initiative.’’ 
We criticised the status of the investigational 
work up to early summer—while the commission 
was finding itself—and found promise in the re- 
adjustment which transferred field headquarters 
to Chicago and headed up responsibility afresh. 
The statement was based on observations made 


by three members of THr Survey staff. It was . 


in line with the voluntary testimony of experi- 
enced investigators both on and off the commis- 
sion’s staff. 

The statement angered Mr. Walsh who could 
think of no answer except recrimination. We 
asked him to specify, and we published the cor- 
respondence in full in Tar Survey for November 
14. But there was one charge which Mr. Walsh 
didn’t pretend to back up. He had professed him- 
self ‘‘forced to the conclusion that you [the editor 
of Tum Survey] were compelled to publish the 
same at this particular time by your patrons and 
masters, and that you are ashamed of it.’’ We 
had asked him specifically what he meant by this 
charge. He failed to specify and we published 
that fact. 


S early as December 22 the editor of THE Sur- 
vey was notified to appear before the com- 
mission at its New York hearings. He was asked 
to testify on absentee capitalism and the philan- 
thropic foundations. He prepared statements in 
good faith on both these subjects. At the same 
time, in the announcements of the hearings, much 
stress was laid on the subversive influence of such 
foundations and great wealth over channels of 
publicity. 

As THe Survey appeals for funds, receives a 
grant of $20,000 from the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, and deals first hand with industrial rela- 
tions, a third statement on Survey Associates 
was prepared, so as to be ready in case the chair- 
man of the commission brought up his unre- 
tracted charges. 

The editor of Tae Survey was asked originally 
to appear before the commission January 12. The 
hearings were postponed, and the next date was 
January 18, and then January 28. From then on 
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the officials in charge of the hearings postponec| 
the date from day to day, in view of their crowdec! 
calendar. Meanwhile we heard of inquiries whiel 
evidently had been set on foot with the desire t¢ 

‘‘oet something’’ on THr SuRVEY. | 

In the three weeks’ hearings, however, Mr| 
Walsh made no attempt to substantiate his 
charges. Friday of last week, the day before the) 
hearings closed, an advance copy of the Marel} 
Pearson’ s came into our hands, reiterating Mr} 
Walsh’s old charges—not in open hearings, but 
left-handedly, in a magazine which would not coma 
out until after the hearings were over and the 
commission had gone. Ay 

In view of this attaek, the editor of THe Survey 
went to the chairman and demanded a ae 
The chairman agreed in the presence of witnesses 
to call him to the stand. Saturday morning Mr. 
Walsh hedged and withdrew this promise. . 


HE SURVEY knew nothing of the creation, 

of the Rockefeller Foundation before it first 
made application to Congress, and then was con- 
spicuous for challenging the whole scheme of in- 
corporating great self- -perpetuating endowmente 
in ways which left the public without representa. 
tion or control. These points became an issue be- 
fore Congress. Some of the most serious ques- 
tions taken up by the commission in New York 
were points made by Edward T. Devine as 
editor of Tur Survey five years ago. 


HE SURVEY knew nothing of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation’s inquiry into industrial 
relations before it was announced. It receives no 
money from Mr. Rockefeller or the Rockefeller 
Foundation, i 


UT THe Survey not only knew of the move- 

ment to create a public commission to probe 

the causes of industrial unrest, but helped insti- 

gate that movement and push the bills through 

Congress. It has conceived its responsibility, as 

a piece of citizenship, to follow, interpret, ang 
criticise that commission. 

The commission is engaged in a piece of ci 
of such importance that we have devoted more 
space to its activities during the past ten months 
than to any other one subject We expect to con- 
tinue to review its work in exactly the same spirit 
as before. But our experience draws a broad lin 
of demarkation between the commission and its 
chairman. 


’ Chairman Walsh has endeavored to hamstring 
criticism from THE Survey by charging us with 
being ‘‘tainted.’’ In Pittsburgh, in Calumet and 
Paterson, in Wilkes Barre and West Virginia 
and in a score of other great labor. controversies, 
Tue Survey has stood up against stiff knocks first 
from one quarter and then from another. The 
last thing we propose to do is to knuckle to a man 
who yells ‘‘ You’re bought!’’ when a stroke of erit- 
icism is lodged in his quarter. 
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JUSTICE AND RELIEF 


To tHE Epiror: I have been rather 
sharply criticised for commending to 


Tue Survey a letter [issue of January 


16, page 431] which refuses aid to chari- 


| table work because the writer is inter- 


ested in more radical and less popular 
social plans. I hope Survey readers 


_ know that ever since its origin, nearly 


forty years ago, the Buffalo Charity Or- 
ganization Society has favored con- 


' structive work and the gift of opportun- 


ity rather than alms. In fact, its con- 
stitution forbids alms, and I have had 
much difficulty in making it a relief so- 


ciety at all. 


I did not commend the letter which I 
sent you because it refuses support to 
intelligent charitable work which is in- 


disputably valuable and which leads up- 


ward. I deplore this, and I should not 
be satisfied with my life if I refused aid 


to necessary, helpful work because I 


believed in more radical measures which 
are attractive, dangerous, and doubtful. 
FREDERIC ALMY. 
Buffalo. 


RELIEF AND OTHER CAUSES 


To THE Eptror: May I offer a word 
of comment on the letter of Nina Bull 
sent to you by Mr. Almy? To quote 
Mr. Almy, “TI liked it so much” that I 
must take issue with certain statements 
made by the writer. Her desire to give 
help in removing the causes of poverty 
is admirable but why “lose patience’ 
with the work of present relief? 
“What the poor need is not charity but 
a change in social conditions.” I pro- 
test. The poor need charity and a 
change in social conditions. : 

Suppose Mrs. Bull should herself be- 
come poor and destitute, would she con- 
sider it a “tfagic futility” to have some 
one extend to her a _ helping hand? 
Would she allow the victims of present 


‘social conditions to become permanent- 


ly demoralized and die of privation while 


society is removing the causes? From 
their point of view. what is done for 
them is not “a tragic futility.” “Each 
must serve the highest good perceived.” 
Admirable. But let us not decry the re- 
lief work of others nor underestimate 


the present needs while civilization is 
making progress. 


must do both. 


Ts it not true that we must do both, 
telieve present suffering and seek to re- 
move causes? We cannot neglect flood 
sufferers until the nation provides de- 
fensive measures against floods. 
I may be profoundly 


convinced that single tax is the one chief 


chief interest. 


remedy for existing ills. It may be my 
But ills exist, therefore 


ought I not to help existing ills at 


‘least a little, and devote all the rest of 


my surplus to singe tax? 

T would make the same comment upon 
the letter by Mrs. Nathan. Her chief 
interest is equal suffrage, that is, for 
purposes of argument, she takes the 


We. 


point of view of suffragists. I myself 
am a suffragist but I see many causes for 
distress which she does not enumerate 
and I know that “palliative almsgiving” 
is necessary while we do the big things. 

We cannot neglect our duty as citi- 
zens to help our neighbors in distress 
simply because we are interested in the 
large causes which promise big results 
in some distant future. So far as we 
can, we must accept both duties in such 
proportion as seems wise to us. 

Minor SImMons. 

[Minister First Unitarian Church. ] 

Cleveland. 


*%{ SUFFRAGE AND RELIEF 


To tHE Epiror: It is an unexpected 
honor that my recent letter to THE Sur- 
vey [December 26] stating that certain 
suffragists are refusing all aid to social 
work and are giving only to suffrage, 
should have been made the basis of a 
“symposium” of suffrage replies [Jan- 
uary 16]. But as the general tenor 
of the replies is that suffragists 
are perfectly right and justifiable in 
doing what I said they were doing, there 
seems little ground for so much excite- 
ment. I can only thank the writers for 
such additional proof of my _ point. 
Their justification of this attitude is the 
prophecy that if only suffrage can be 
attained every good thing will follow. 

These suffrage prophecies are very 
entertaining. For sixty years the suf- 
fragists have been making them, and 
every one of them has proved false. 
They have included the following: 

Without the ballot women could not 
achieve the higher education, opening 
of the professions, control of her prop- 
etty, of her children; child labor con- 
ditions could not be improved nor 
saloons done away with. It is easy to 
show that every one of these assertions 
has been groundless, but THe Survey 
tells me it has not space for the proofs, 
having used up so much with the replies 
to my former letter. 

The newest prophecy is that suffrage 
will do away with war. This prophecy 
they have taken over from the Social- 
ists, who used it with great effect—un- 
til war broke out! For the suffragists 
to make it now is so absurd that it is 
hard to take them seriously. All over the 
country they are rushing to hear Christa- 
bel Pankhurst urge this country to go to 
wat—they are féting her, lionizing 
her, praising her. She was the guest of 
honor at the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion which represented the suffragists of 
the whole United States; and her sole 
claim to fame is her militancy. It is 
certainly a serious offence against the 
peace movement that it should be ex- 
ploited and made ridiculous by women 
who are at the same time apologists of 
militancy and civil war. 

Marcaret C, Roprnson. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


; 


“BIG AND LITTLE” 


To tHE Epiror: Burned into the 
hearts of martyrs of bitter experience, 
an ideal becomes a cause. A leader 
springs forth and formulates it into a 
principle. People gather to his support 
and organize a movement. Their pas- 
sion for power and ambition causes 
factions, disputes, contentions, 

To a certain extent such internal 
fighting is broadly educational if it is 
fair and honest. Far too often, how- 
ever, it degenerates into personal bicker- 
ings and jealousies that result in rival 
organizations and endless competition 
for petty supremacy. 

Oh, the littleness of big people! If 
the ideal has progressed at all, it rolls 
along, bumped between the contending 
camps but still rolling forward of its 
own true worth. Slowly the public at 
large are roused to what has now be- 
come a “problem.” Legislation is intro- 
duced, lobbied for and against, and, of- 
ten deservedly, is lost. Finally, some- 
times in sheer weariness the state ap- 
points a commission with ample funds 
and sweeping powers. At last progress 
seems sure. If only the governor will 
appoint the right people, the whole ques- 
tion may be solved once and for all, 
The state may yet be saved! 

More lobbying—this time for appoint- 
ments. In ways so obviously subtle as 
to cause the admiration of politicians, 
the “reformers” in the various factions 
line up their forces before the execu- 
tive chamber. Pressure of all kinds is 
brought to bear until the poor official 
must feel bewildered. Most of the con- 
tention is both for one candidate, and 
against one or several others at the 
same time. Reputations are supplied 
and destroyed by innumerable social 
agencies supposedly organized for the 
welfare only of the “common” people. 

And then, with the appointments made 
and the commission definitely organized 
and at work, what happens? Do the 
social workers lay aside their personal 
differences and offer to the government 
their whole-hearted service in a worthy 
cause? Do they in their idealism co- 
operate? Do they by their own virtue 
keep the commission to the completest 
functioning of its task, and the high- 
est point of its social utility? 

Alas, the littleness of big people! 
They do not. 

Facts are withheld so that factions 
may be furthered: petty plots, childish 
conspiracies, sorry schemes are devised 
to push one set of thoughts or another 
favorably before the commission. The 
members who are representatives of 
these thoughts are encouraged to squab- 
ble among themselves; sometimes even 
to come to an open break. 

The work is blocked—the ideal lost 
sight of. Widowed mothers may or 
may not be assisted by the state—not on 
the merits of the issue, but on the de- 
fect of one or the other warring groups. 
Recreation under public auspices may 
or may not progress—according more to 
the people who are its advocates than to 
the principles involved. The care of 
the dependents, delinquents, and defec- 
tives may or may not be made adequate 
—the progress of the adoption of a pro- 
gram depends more upon the success of 
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a faction than upon the soundness of ‘its 
doctrines. 

And so with all features of social 
legislation. The littleness of big people 
prevents the state from doing big things 
for all the people. 

Social service is the plea of all our 
baccalaureate sermons. But alas for 
our illusions! To the college graduates 
who enter the lists of the army of the 
common good with burning ideals and 
eager zest, it comes as a shock to find 
that among social workers it is gossip, 
not love, that rules the world. 

Tammany at least is always human— 
philanthropy which has for its goal a 
higher humanity, loses the confidence 
of the present humanity because it loses 
sight of its goal in the incessant war- 
fare of rival ambitions. 

Today one of our biggest social prob- 
lems is the smallness of big people. It 
must be eliminated if we are to have 
true progress. 

Ricuarp M. Neustapr. 


[Sec. Commission to Investigate Pro- 
vision for the Mentally Deficient. } 
New York. 


THE MELTING POT 


To tue Enpitor: Speaking of the 
melting pot, the phrase describing 
America as the place in which the heir- 
looms of all the nations are to be melted 
down into the original undistinguishable 
material of which they all composed—a 
situation parallel in social achievement 
to what it would be for art if the Par- 
thenon were dissolved into its constitu- 
ent particles of stone, the Sistine Ma- 
donna reduced to dried paint, and 
Shakespeare relegated to rags and prin- 
ters’ ink—I find this quotation from Dis- 
raeli’s Coningsby: 

“Race is everything; there is no other 
truth. And every race must fall which 
carelessly suffers its blood to become 
mixed.” 

This seems to me an extreme state- 
ment but better than the view that all 
mixtures are equally desirable. 

JosrrH LEE. 

Boston. 


THE WAR INSTINCT 


To THE Epiror: In this present state 
of civilization, in these urgent times of 
almost universal war, the great neces- 
sity of humanity for cool and wise 
heads, and large and kind hearts, is now 
most painfully apparent. 

To the few who hold that war is un- 
justifiable and believe, as someone has 
said, that there never was a war that 
did not do more harm than good, the 
present state of opinion and sentiment, 
as shown in current periodicals and in 
general conversation throughout our 
community with regard to this present 
war, is, to say the very least, “disquiet- 
ing to the moral sense.” Von Moltke 
has said it was plain destruction; Gen- 
eral Sherman, that it was hell, and yet 
we read and hear much of the beauty 
and majesty of war and praises of the 
warlike instinct. 

That which makes the most plaintive 
appeal to sympathy and calls for the 
most profound pity is that the “devotion, 
self-surrender, sacrifice of love, home, 


ambition, of every personal and selfish 
plan, that this present war presents,” 
should be subordinated to warlike in- 
stincts. The warlike instinct is primitive 
and barbaric; it is often the cause, and 
always the auxiliary of crime and out- 
rage; figuratively speaking, it causes the 
“sorrow of angels and the delight of 
devils.” We, the few, assert that wheth- 
er it is exercised in the cruelties of 
war, the activities of sport, or in com- 
petitive business, it is a menace to civili- 
zation. 

Not until mankind is led by moral 
principles instead of primitive instincts; 
not until “the enlightened consciousness” 
of mankind gains ascendency. over the 
spirit of warfare; not until they decide 
that they “will have mercy and not sac- 
rifice’”’ can humanity be safe “Nothing 
will bring peace but the triumph of prin- 
ciple.” 

Amos SHEPARD. 

Plantsville, Conn. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION 
OF NEWS 


To THE Epitor: Two new ideas were 
suggested to me the other day. Many 
reasons can be urged against their prac- 
ticability, but they are at least interest- 
ing. 
1. Apply the principle of public con- 
demnation in some way to newspapers 
as public carriers, when they are proved 
false or when news of great public im- 
port is suppressed. Not necessarily 
“condemning” the whole paper, but “for- 
cing right of way” for the correct facts 
over certain space (perhaps reserved 
for the purpose). 

2. A state news commission, or plac- 
ing newspapers aS common carriers or 
public utilities under the supervision of 
an existing commission, which would 
regulate advertising and maintain a de- 
partment in each paper for the compul- 
sory publication of its own bulletins. 


Tuomas D. E ror. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


DRAMA AS A SOCIAL AGENCY 


To THE Eprtor: I have been on the 
point of asking you several times to 
cancel my subscription because of the 
h. c. of I. but it seems that I can’t bring 
myself to it for you are giving us all 
a finer and more indispensable maga- 
zine every copy. 

Mr. Fitch’s articles on the Colorado 
coal strike investigation have provided 
the material, otherwise largely lacking 
because of incomplete or partisan re- 
port, for some estimate of the causes, 
history, and proper outcome of this in- 
dustrial struggle. This series with the 
Industrial Relations Commission as its 
focus is alone worth a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 

And now you promise a series on the 
drama which should prove of utmost 
value as the drama as a social institu- 
tion, a social agency, has not received 
the consideration that is its due. I am 
expecting very much from this series 
as it comes close to my work, a local 
manager of musical and dramatic at- 
tractions that shall be of real value to 
my patrons. This suggests the thought 
that among the new occupations this is 
one that is of fascinating interest and 
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of the greatest possible scope in a so- | 
cial way. ut 

I would like to enumerate a few of | 
the many things in THe Survey that } 
have appealed to me as of supreme ex- | 
cellence but it is quite needless. All _ 
I may add is that I trust that the sub- | 
stantial foundation you seem to have » 
at last attained may continue for many } 
years to come. 


Tueropore M. FIsHer. | 
Colorado Springs, Col. j 
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COLORADO , 


To tHE Epitor: I have read with 
very great interest your article in THE 
Survey of December 5 on Law and Or- 
der in Colorado. I have wanted to write — 
you before but my time has been fully | 
taken up with other matters. } 

As you may know I was a member of : 
a committee representing the Federal © 
Council to investigate conditions in the af 
state. We attended the hearings of the | 
Commission on Industrial Relations andil 
talked with a great many people. I do — 
not see how your statements can be imi 
proved, and I believe from my knowl- | 
edge of the situation that you have given i 


eee om 


i 
‘| 
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a very fair picture of conditions. 

The miners have made mistakes and 
have committed great crimes, but the | 
companies must bear a very large share | 
of the responsibility for the violence and 
bloodshed. 


SAMUEL Z. BATTEN. 

[Sec. Dept. Social Service, American ~ 

Baptist Pub. Soc.] 
Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION 


To tHE Eprror: There seems to be an | 
idea among certain people that nobody — 
but. Mr. Hobson wants national prohi- © 
bition. Now it never helps to hold opin- 
ions not founded on a survey of the ~ 
subject. Said the old: Greeks, “Get the 
facts; face them and proceed.” ) 

The facts are that there is a world 
rising against alcohol and drugs, and it © 
tends to take the form of big, national 
prohibitions. 

Several years ago China nationally 
prohibited opium, and claims thereby to — 
have reduced smoking from 50 per cent 
to 1 per cent. Iceland and Greenland 
and Finland have passed national pro- 
hibition, Russia is “dry,” and reports a 
sudden economic uplift, unique in the 
world’s history. New Zealand has a 
well-developed national _ prohibition 
movement, France has as a war meas- 
ure, nationally prohibited absinthe and 
a movement is on foot to make the pro- 
hibition permanent. 

The corporation of Glasgow has asked 
Parliament for total prohibition while 
the war lasts. A liquor dealers’ journ- 
al asserted, last year, that twenty-seven 
of our own states were ready to vote 
this nation “dry,” and the fact that 
the Hobson amendment received a ma- 
jority the first time it went before the 
House makes one believe that the liquor 
dealers are not far wrong. 

In short, it would be truer to say. 
“Almost everybody is getting to want 
national prohibition,” than to call it a 
one-man vagary. I believe with Robert 
A. Woods, that national prohibition is 
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| inevitable. I also believe that-it can be a 
great economic reform, if it can come on 
“top of enough education and be flanked 
y by well-developed schemes of recreation, 
| —substitutes for the saloon. My dis- 
tress is this: I say to myself, “Here, 
| sailing up the harbor, is a reform that 
can bring in its wake a real decrease in 
| almost all the evils we are fighting ; and 
instead of rushing to make it a great 
| success, getting the paraphernalia ready, 
‘a certain kind of people are ignoring it.” 
There is only one statesmanlike thing 
‘to do now—try to make this inevitable, 
| coming event a success. To do this you 
must first. understand the issue. National 
| prohibition does not forbid you to have 
your drink; it forbids the manufacture 
| for sale; the rich man can distil his own 
| wine in his own kitchen. At first, this 
seems to invalidate the whole thing, but, 
“af you think deeper, you see that pri- 
| yate distilling for private use only would 
_ be, as the Rey. Charles F. Dole says, 
| like reducing the volume from a great, 
| organized flow to driblets. 

As a matter of fact, national pro- 
hibition is a movement to get out of 
politics the liquor interests; to take out 
| of a great vice big private profits (make 
| them illegal); and to remove extreme 
accessibility, that is, abolish the saloon, 
| continually wooing to its shining counter 
- very person you want to protect, the 
| boy. 


ELIzABETH TILTON. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


RUSSIA’S VODKA REVENUE 


To THE Epitor: I read with much in- 
| terest the interview with Mr. Hiller on 
| Prohibition in Russia, until I came to 
_ the point where he said that Russia was 
| giving up a revenue of a billion dollars 
\a year. Just think, a tax of a billion 
dollars a year from one industry in a 
| country whose total wealth is less than 
/ one-third of ours, and whose postoffice 
| receipts are less than 40 million dollars 
per year. Surely such a statement would 
not pass the English censorship, and 
| should not pass your editorial rooms. 

We hear that with the stroke of the 
| pen a vast drunken population has been 
| changed to a sober, moral, and industri- 
| ous one in a few weeks. We hear that 
_where the Jews have been murdered for 
| years, and Poles and Finns repressed 
for decades, are all at once to be pro- 
tected and liberated. If Russia can do 
_this, I cheerfully join the world and 
acknowledge my indebtedness. But be- 

fore we kiss and embrace her, let us put 
her on trial: for a while. 
_ In view of the agitation of national 
' prohibition, experiments in other coun- 
tries should be of value, but they want 
to be correctly reported, and when we 
find such magnified statements in one 
part of a report, we naturally feel that 
the balance is exaggerated. Even grant- 
ing that the remarkable statement of 
Mr. Hiller were correct, I should say we 
‘would want a longer experiment before 
concluding what could be done in this 
“country. 
We must not overlook the fact that a 
_ country entering into war is sobered, as 
“is shown by the quieting of internal dis- 
turbances which were breeding not only 
in Russia but in the other belligerent 


countries, and you will find that without 
the use of the ukase their consumption 
of alcoholic beverages has also been 
very much reduced and drunkenness less- 
ened. 

Your endorsement of Mr. Hiller’s 
statement also needs some explanation. 
It has been answered by a statement 
from the British licensed trade organi- 
zation that had made inquiry into the 
habits of persons 80 years of age and 
over, 120 of whom had passed the cen- 
tury mark, whose deaths were reported, 
or to whom if living public reference 
had been made. On September 20, 1913, 
1,408 such cases had been recorded. 
Every one of them reported the use of 
alcoholic beverages in moderation. 

Reports of this kind, however, the 
same as the report of what Russia has 
so miraculously done, need further ex- 
amination, for most of these cases may 
have been persons who began taking al- 
cohol late in life, when even physicians 
opposed to the use of alcohol, advised 
patients “to take a little wine for thine 
stomach’s sake and thine oft infirmities,” 
and that it can be so taken with benefit 
is generally acknowledged. 

According to the report of the com- 
missioner of internal revenue in four 
prohibition states (one recently again 
returned to license) from July 1, 1913, 
to June 30, 1914, the number of illicit 
distilleries reported for seizure was 
2,677, which is nearly four times the 
total number of licensed distilleries. in 
this country. If after half a century 
the federal government has not been 
able to make more inroads on illicit dis- 
tilling than to find in four prohibition 
states—one-tenth of our population— 
nearly 2,700 stills, what must we expect 
if supervision be withdrawn, as was pro- 
posed in the Hobson bill, by permitting 
manufacture or importation for one’s 
own use? 

Let us recall the days of two or three 
generations ago when spirits were home- 
made, and compare the percentage of 
drunkenness in this country with what 
we are having today, and what would 
be the result if every farmhouse was 
allowed to have its still, for even with- 
out the use of still or kettle, with the 
assistance of nature alone any peasant 
can make alcohol. The juices of any 
fruit containing saccharine will naturally 
produce enough alcohol to preserve it, 
and much more than is necessary for 
intoxication. In countries where there 
is no fruit, merely grape sugar put into 
water will ferment and produce alcohol. 
Therefore, it is a question whether a 
country is not safer in putting legal 


~ regulation on the use of alcohol than in 


attempting to prohibit its use—whether 
the latter would not increase rather than 
diminish its consumption. 

State prohibition we know has been a 
failure. The pioneer state of Maine has 
had prohibition for over fifty years, and 
yet the consumption of spirits if meas- 
ured by the number of saloons, is more 
than it is in the two neighboring states 
of Vermont and New Hampshire com- 
bined. Maine has practically no immi- 
gration—often claimed to increase the 
use of alcoholic beverages—as is shown 
by its growth, which has been less than 
one-eleventh of the average growth of 
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population in the United States since she 
introduced state prohibition. 

In arguing recently with an anti-pro- 
hibition friend he stated that the lives 
of many more people were shortened by 
over-indulgence in eating than in drink- 
ing. I said, yes, but the one requires. 
the advice of a doctor, with which the 
state is not concerned, and the other 
often that of the policeman. Therefore 
the state is justified in every way to 
limit its use, and even to prevent it en- 
tirely if it becomes too dangerous, if 
that were possible. 

But in preventing a custom which has 
been in vogue for centuries, the moder- 
ate drinker, the 1,408 above quoted, will 
say, as one said to Ingersol, “You ask 
me to give up my religion but you offer 
me nothing in its stead”—unless it be, as. 
it has developed in some of the prohibi- 
tion states where the law is more suc- 
cessfully enforced, an increased con- 
sumption for various kinds of stimulat- 
ing drugs. Whether this is to improve 
conditions, time will tell. 


1G. 


SCH MIDLAPP. 
Cincinnati. 


[Mr. Hiller was misquoted in the in- 
terview to which Mr. Schmidlapp refers, 
published in the issue for December 26, 
1914, page 327. He said that the Rus- 
sian government got from the liquor 
trade a yearly revenue of a billion rub- 
les; we misquoted him as saying dollars, 
about doubling the amount, and our 
apologies are due Mr. Hiller for the 
error. The actual figures are stagger- 
ing enough without any unconscious. 
exaggeration. The Statesman’s Year 
Book for 1914 gives the Russian revenue 
from the taxation and sale of spirits. 
for 1912 at 873,591,143 rubles, or about 
$450,000,000; and the proposed revenue 
for 1914 at 990,465,000 rubles, or about 
$510,000,000.—Epiror. | 


PROHIBITION 


To THE Epitor: You will please con- 
tinue sending Tur Survey to me at the 
expiration of the subscription term. I 
must confess that after two years of 
careful reading, it does grip me forcibly. 

I have been especially pleased with 
the fair manner in which you have treat- 
ed the pros and cons of prohibition. I 
hasten to renew my subscription to fill 
the vacancy left by William H. Leech 
of the City Evangelization Union of 
Seattle who, in Tur Survey of Decem- 
ber 26, 1914, discontinued his subscrip- 
tion because he is “disappointed with the 
apparently luke-warm attitude” of THE 


Survey “toward the great campaign 
against intemperance and the licensed 
saloon.” 


I have been a social worker in the 
past and am a social worker in the pres- 
ent and still continue my club of boys 
at the Union Bethel Settlement of this 
city. 

It is with great pleasure that I take 
my position in the trenches as Mr. Leech 
leaves. It is my earnest hope that the 
good work of Tue Survey will continue. 

C. Wunper. 


[Publicity Department, National Whole- 
sale Liquor Dealers’ Assn.] 


Cincinnati. 


OME NEW PERIODICALS OF THE 
NEW YEAR 


Social Hygiene is announced as 
a quarterly to be published by the 
American Social Hygiene Association. 
The first issue contains important pa- 
pers on the scope and problems of the 
social hygiene movement, considering 
them from yarious angles—educational, 
racial, and legal. 

Especially valuable for reference are 
the sections under the heading The 
Library, and Law Notes. The former 
will present short articles on the 
literature of the movement, reviews of 
books, and announcements of publica- 
tions. The latter is, in this issue, a 
résumé of the legislation relating to 
social hygiene considered by various 
states during 1914. The subscription 
price is $2 to non-members of the asso- 
ciation. 105 West 40th Street, New 
York. 


“World Outlook aims to be a journal 
of the future,” say editorial announce- 
ments in the first issue of this paper. 
The work of yesterday will be mention- 
ed only when affording “vital lessons 
for the work of tomorrow.” Avowedly 
missionary in character, the paper in- 
terprets the word “missionary,” as not 
only the propaganda of all denomina- 
tions but also “every movement of re- 
ligion, commerce, and politics which 
means sane Christian progress.” 

World Outlook will be a record of 
transformations; a forum for the de- 
bate of important questions. The first 
issue takes Africa to illustrate trans- 
formation through commercial, indus- 
trial, political and religious factors. 
In the forum, the question, “Is a world 
federation practicabler” is debated by 
Andrew Carnegie, Oscar S. Straus, 
Frederic C. Howe, Edward A. Ross, 
Stephen S. Wise, David Starr Jordan, 
and others. Cuts are numerous and 
most attractive. The paper is publish- 
ed at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, at 
$2 a year. 


The New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research has substituted for its former 
weekly bulletins a, monthly pamphlet 
with the purpose of conducting its pub- 
licity as a definite part of its construc- 
tive program. The issue for January 
consists of a report on budgetary de- 
velopment in New York city. Later 
issues will contain, it is announced, an 
analysis of the 1915 budget of New York 
city, a discussion of the state budget, 
the city as employer, and the city as 
purchaser. The subscription price is 
$5 a year. 


The Menorah Journal, of which the 
issue for January is the first, will be 
the official organ of the thirty-five and 
more Menorah Associations in colleges 
of this country from Harvard to Texas 
University. The journal will aid the so- 
cieties in their aim of promoting Jewish 
knowledge, ideals, culture, and idealism, 
and of studying contemporary Jewish 
conditions and problems. It will also 
help to extend the library facilities for 
such study. 

The Intercollegiate Menorah Asso- 
ciation is planning the publication 


at an early date, of Menorah Classics, 
treasures of Jewish literature from the 
Bible to Bialik. The journal is pub- 
lished at 600 Madison Avenue, New 
York, at $1 a year. / 


TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


As a result of the various confer- 
ences held by the Committee on Prac- 
tical Training for Public Service, of 
the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, a permanent organization is now 
being formed, the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Training for Public Service. 

Its purposes are to develop such train- 
ing in universities and other educational 
institutions, to formulate ethics of pub- 
lic service and emphasize its opportuni- 
ties as a career, and to co-operate with 
governmental bodies for further train- 
ing of men now in public service. 

The scope of work which has already 
occupied the committee indicates the 
field for the new organization. It was 
discussed in Tur Survey for Septem- 
ber 19, 1914, by Edward A. Fitzpatrick 
of the committee. Additional informa- 
tion may be secured by addressing him 
at Box 380, Madison, Wis. 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 


The Pennsylvania: School for Social 
Service at Philadelphia started a new 
chapter of its history when it opened 
after the holidays. Lydia C. Lewis, who 
is a graduate of Swarthmore and has 
had social training and experience both 
here and in England, is in charge as 
dean, giving her entire time to the ad- 
ministrative side of the school and to 
the supervision of field work. William 
O. Easton, who has been director in ad- 
dition to his regular duties elsewhere, 
remains active as a member of the com- 
mittee on direction of which Prof. Carl 
Kelsey of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania is chairman. The other members 
are leading Philadelphia social workers. 

There are in the school this year 
about thirty’ students taking the full 
training course, about twenty-five tak- 
ing courses as part of the training they 
are receiving elsewhere and a number 
of auditors. The school is now in its 
own quarters at 425 South Fifteenth 
Street, the annex to the Charities Build- 
ing, where it is close to the larger so- 
cial agencies of the city. : 


NEIGHBORHOOD COMMISSIONS 


Exceptional recognition of the serv- 
ices of neighborhood improvement as- 
sociations has recently been shown by 
President Marcus M. Marks, of the 
borough of Manhattan, New York city, 
in appointing twelve neighborhood com- 
missions, each composed of twelve citi- 
zens chosen to represent a section in 
which, a neighborhood association ex- 
ists. The plan is that these commis- 
sions will act as connecting links be- 
tween their neighborhoods and the city 
government in all matters of local im- 
provement. The chairmen of the 
twelve commissions have been formed 
into a borough-wide body to be known 
as the Manhattan Commission. 

President Marks hopes that both the 
people of a neighborhood and the 
borough officials will use the local com- 
missions to get advice and information 
on local questions from each other. 


Sarah N. Cleghorn, well known to SURVEY 
readers, has gone to the heart of the child | 
labor belt in South Carolina whence she | 
sends this to the New York Tribune: 


The golf-links lie so near the mill 
That almost every day u 
The laboring children can look out } 
And watch the men at play. (4 


decided,-7 to 2, that women who are objec 
of conspiracy to violate the federal whi 
slave (Mann) law may also be principals 
in the conspiracy and be punished as such. | 
The Department of Justice has had many } 
complaints of blackmail of men charged — 
with violating the law, which prohibits | 
taking women from one state to another — 
for immoral purposes. 4 


The United States Supreme Court a 
te 


a 
tirely built | 


The first buiiding in Ohio 
pleted — 


by convict labor was reeemiv 

at Columbus. It is an office buffet? 
the state board of administration. 
use of penitentiary labor saved the state # 
$18,000; the architect’s estimate of building 
cost was $40,000, and the board spent only 
$22,000. 


Leading 'American-Italian educators, lit- 
erary and business men are the founders — 
of the Union League of Italian-Americans | 
of the United States, recently organized in 
New York city. The object of the league | 
is the promotion of good citizenship among | 
Italians in America. The president is John | 
J. Freschi and the offices are at 391 East _ 
149th Street. 


In an effort to assist the Milwaukee As- 
sociated Charities, the Merchants’ and Man- — 
ufacturers’ Association of that city is plac- 
ing 1,000 glass contribution boxes in’ the 
retail stores of the association. The boxes 
are to be set up in conspicuous places with 
signs urging patrons of the shops to con- 
tribute. 


The report of the New York City Board © 
of Estimate’s Committee on Inquiry into the 
Departments of Health, Charities, and Belle- 
vue and Allied Hospitals, written by Henry 
C. Wright, has been isssued as a bound 
volume of 788 pages. Copies may be had 
of Leo Arnstein, City Hall. Various sec- 
tions of the report werereviewed in THE 
Survey as they were brought out in pam- 
phlet form last winter. 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 


The Truth About the State Penitentiary 
at McAlester. By Convict No. 6000. Chris- 
topher Publishing House, Boston. 


High Cost of Child Labor. The exhibit 
handbook .of the National Child Labor 
Committee. 105 East 22d Street, New York 
city. 


Metal-mine Accidents in the United 
States, 1913. Technical paper 94. Com- 
piled by Albert H. Fay. Department of 
Be feel Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


Report on a Te Examination of the 
Accounts and Methods of the Office of 
Coroner in the City of New York. Directed 
by Hon. John Purroy Mitchel, mayor. Of- 
fice of the Commissioner of Accounts, New 
York city. ; 


| 
The Great War. By James P. Warbasse, 
Dd. 384 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 


(Contributions from the Psychopathic 
|dettal. 1913. Department of the Boston 
ate Hospital, Boston. 


| 

Juvenile Probation in Wisconsin. Bulle- 
| No. 2. December, 1914. By Ford H. 
| 


L aaa chief, Municipal Reference 
freau, University Extension Division, 
adison, Wis. 
(The Single Tax. What it is and what it 
ill accomplish. By Judson Grenell. Price 
‘cents each, $2.50 per hundred. Henry 
eorge Lecture Association, 568 So. Dear- 
jrn Street, Chicago. 


! 

‘The Doom of War. Reprinted from the 
duocate of Peace, Vol. LXXV, Numbers 
and 10. By Arthur Deerin Call, executive 
rector of the American Peace Society, 
plorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Our Prudish Censorship Unveiled. By 
heodore Schroeder. Reprinted from the 
pram, January, .1914; Vol. 53, No. 1. 
iges 87-99. The Free Speech League, 56 
ast 59th Street, New York city. 


The Prophylaxis of Malaria With Special 
eference to the Military Service. By 
harles F. Craig, captain, Medical Corps, 
.S. Army. Bulletin No. 6. August, 1914. 
| hala Printing Office, Washington, 


The Socialization of Medicine, By James 
. Warbasse, M.D. Reprinted from the 
yurnal of the American Medical Associa- 
on, July 18, 1914. American Medical As- 
ciation, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 


Zo. 


Prisoners’ Mail. Summary showing me- 
eval custom being practiced in the re- 
riction of the mail of the inmates of most 
merican state prisons. By Hon. J. J. San- 
srs, Parole Clerk, Arizona State Prison, 
lorence, Ariz. 


The Case of Belgium. In the light of of- 
sial reports found in the secret archives 
' the Belgium government after the oc- 
pation of Brussels. With facsimiles of 
e documents. The International Monthly, 
ic., 1123 Broadway, New York city. - 


Carnegie Endowment for International 
eace. Divisiom of International Law. 
4, Pamphlet No. 1, -Arbitrations and 
iplomatic Settlements of the United 
fates. No. 3, Signatures, Ratifications, 
dhesions and Reservations to the Conven- 
mns and Declarations of the First and Sec- 
1d Hague Peace Conferences. Division of 
ttercourse and Education. 1914. Publica- 
on No. 2, German International Progress 
1913. Report of Professor Dr. Wilhelm 
aszhowski, Berlin, special correspondent 
the division. No. 3, Educational Ex- 
lange with Japan. By Hamilton Wright 
abie, visiting American lecturer. No. 
Intellectual and Cultural Relations Be- 
reen the United States and the Other Re- 
tblics of America. By Harry Erwin Bard. 
ublished by the Carnegie Endowment for 
ternational Peace, 2 Jackson Place, Wash- 
gton, D. C 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE OR RENT—Finely situated 
operty at Patchogue, L. I. Plot 169x500 
et, with ach house, 12 rooms, hot and 
Id water with bathrooms and toilet. Late- 
‘used as Summer Home for children. 
ine grove of oak and pine trees, large 
iden. Property in excellent condition. 
a oF 105, Madison Square Station, 
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qieei@ THE NURSE® i 
YN y 
iN M al of Practical Knowled ms 
aN A Monthly Journal of Practical Knowledges in 
YN es \) 

YN 
YY WY 
N , Tue Nurs is a magazine of nursing instruction. It deals with the . f 
WW) technique of the nursing art and occupies a field filled by no other WA 
\% periodical. Its sole province is, “Every woman a nurse” (Florence Wi 
\/, Nightingale), and every nurse a better nurse. Wd 
v4 The articles for the February and March numbers are of so high WA 
Ww) value and of such deep interest that every nurse and everyone in- \4 
WW terested in nursing who fails to receive the magazine will suffer a WW] 


distinct loss. 

Among the important articles is an exhaustive treatise on “The 
Nature of the Pulse” written for THe Nurse by Louis Faugeres 
Bishop, A. M., M. D., Clinical Professor of Heart and Circulatory 
Diseases, Fordham University School of Medicine, and Physician to 
the Lincoln Hospital, New York City. 

Dr. Thomas Grant Allen writes the second of his notable con- 


hs 
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YN 
aN tributions on “The Treatment of Constipation in Children.” The Feb- 
Ar ruary installment includes twenty photographic engravings illustrating 
aN a system of corrective exercises for this condition in the child, but “) 
A equally valuable for the adult. ; i 
) Another series of articles is on the care of the infant, written for (i 
Ni Tue Nurse from the standpoint of an infant welfare nurse, by Mar- NA 
\4 cella Macdonell, R. N. Miss Macdonell’s first article will discuss W/ 
W/ “Prenatal Care.” ; NA 
4 Among the articles by eminent medical authorities in Tue Nurse NA 
Ni for March will be the first of a series by Thompson I'razer, M. D., of W/ 
Wi) Asheville, N. C., on Tuberculosis. His opening article will discuss the WW 
Wy) prevalence and causes of the white plague. Wi 
Nf Dr. Anne E. Perkins, of the New York State Hospital for the Wi 
N\ 7 Insane, whose experience specially qualifies her to write for nurses, Ni 
whe contributes the first of a series of articles on the care of the nervous py 
and insane, “The Causes and Prevention of Mental Defect in Children.” 
In its department, “The Surgical Nurse,” the March issue will con- Y 
tain the third installment of the notable treatise on surgical nursing by 4 
Dr. F. C. Warnshuis, secretary of the Michigan State Medical So- A 
ciety. This article will deal with the preparation of the patient for y 
operation and will be illustrated with a remarkable series of photo- h 
graphs of operative methods. 4 
Each issue of Tue Nurstr is richly illustrated. y, 


Owing to the demand for complete sets of this magazine, editions 
of previous months have been exhausted. Back numbers can no 
longer be supplied. 

The subscription price of THE NuRSE is $2 a year, Canada, $2.50, Foreign 
Countries in the postal union, $38. In twelve months the subscriber will re- 
ceive more than 1,000 pages of most valuable scientific literature on nursing. 


= 


Send for Specimen Copy 


THE NURSE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
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Classified Advertisements 


WANTED—BUSINESS AGENT 
Civil Service Examination for the 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG man, with training and experi- 
ence in boys’ work seeks position in boys’ 
home. Place that can be made a life work 
desired. Address 1299 Survey. 


—————— =~ _~ 

REGISTERED Nurse with experience 
in social welfare and visiting nursing de- 
sires position in a foreign community. Can 
speak the different Slavic languages. Ad- 
dress 2084, Survey. 


A MAN experienced in efficient and eco- 
nomical administration of hospital busi- 
ness open for an engagement as Supt. or 
Steward. American, 45, married, no chil- 
dren. © Best recommendations. Address 
2085 SuRVEY. 


position of BUSINESS AGENT of the 
Chicago Municipal Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium—950 beds—will be held in Chi- 
cago on February 25, 1915. Local resi- 
dence is waived. Salary, $2,400.00 and 
maintenance. Has charge of accounting, 
culinary, housekeeping, laundry, farm, 
engineering and repair departments. Ex- 
cellent opening for man with experience 
in institutional management. For apppli- 
cation forms, address the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, Room 610, 
City Hall, Chicago. For further infor- 
mation, address the General Office of the 
Sanitarium, 105 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


FOR RENT 


The Walworth Club of the N, Y. Association 
of Women Workers wishes to sublet its club 
rooms on Wednesday or Saturday evenings, Mon- 
day, Tuesday or Thursday afternoons. Rent 
moderate. Apply Monday or Thursday evenings, 
49 St. Marks Place, near 2d Ave., N. Y. City. 


FROM 682 SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


TO ALL SURVEY READERS 


This is a bad year for enterprises dependent upon 
It is quite as bad for publications de- 
pendent upon advertising. 


Both factors enter into The Survey’s budget. We have 


contributions. 


lost $1,800 in large contributions, 
almost $1,000 behind last year’s figure. 


and advertising is 


This at a time when the pressure of problems for re- 
port, analysis, and interpretation is unusually strong because 
of the human consequences among us of the war and of 


financial depression ; 


and because of social legislation be- 


fore the forty legislatures in session this year. 


Won't you give—$10, $25, or $100—according to your 
means and your conviction that such a channel of information 
is worth keeping effectively open ? 
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